oljon & 


at 


ens of hebben | 


~_—_— 


ton blvew 


to, and. powressed of but little haring-, 


oRhe, sping, of, the cathedral of, Stras- 
| ip seen, for.ten Jeegues round, 


eae! 


during, which BY, 
d to write with 


Way, arith wome! paniiculars which may, 
Bittle’ oye of the ordinaty 
that the American correspondents 
sheet are apt to give their letters 
sheAorm of; I adopt it, after their 
example,:supposing that it. must be to the 
tame ‘of your readers; “it is'to ‘mine; 
thet, ate sdme extracts from the 


ay‘ journey, which was’ under- 
purpose of préaching the 
from place; plage, in Alsace, 
Mey, 18.--Having set, out 
oni 1th of May, at half- 
thelevebitig, 1 did -not see 
of tie “cotmtry that’day. “At three 
tithe morming we reacted Com- 
where the diligence leaves the rail- 
Xpad to, join. it again, hours. later, at 
Baproburgs the intermediate, part of the line 
‘being: completed: . "The scenery of 
Lottine offers nothing’ remarkable, either 
Bélore arriving at, or after leaving Nancy, 
be the Department’ ‘of La 
me neat and agreeable, as far.as I could 
judge from passing through it at full gallop. 
ot At Sartebarg, one begins to be sensible 
that he is approaching Germany. Thus, 
the'little inn, Situated close bythe ste- 
‘tion (embare were seen only con- 
ductors, Couriers, &c. seated at tables be- 
fore immense glasses of beer, smoking long 
pipes. ,Meanwhile, the Alsatian accent is, 
as yet, but slightly perceptible. 
of Sartgburg are very 
picturesque ; ‘goon after leaving the town, 
the chain of the Vosges is pierced by a 
tunnel, which it takes nearly four minutes 
o, pass; then, on the right and left, we 
have a rough, uneven country, interrupted 
also by some short tunnels. Pretty hills 
are seen, soine very finely wooded, others 
accommodated, to pasturage. On two or 
three summits are seen the ruins of strong 
castles of the middle age, which add much 
to the effect of the scenery, hut on which 
‘time permits us to bestow but a rapid 


we arrive ‘at Savern 

‘decidedly to hear the Alsatian gccent,) 
famous among the towns of Alsace for. its 
historical reminiscences. Long before the 
‘Reformation, the Strasburghers having 
‘quarrelled with their bishop on the subject 
of some city-franchise, Rodolph of Haps- 
burg took sides with the city against the 
bishop; the latter was supported by 
Adolph of Nassau, who, on his side, had 


been nominated emperor. Strasburg was 


on the paint: pf being -besieged:; in the 
-mean time, the city was able, to defend 
vitself ; the poor bishop being finally ex- 
‘pelled, took refuge at Saverne, which then 
-became the Episcopal See of Alsace. At 
-the era of the Reformation, all the priests 
: were ‘likewise dismissed, and Strasburg 
was completely. Protestant, till the reign 
.of Louis XIV. In. 1648, priests and a 
sbishop were imposed on Strasburg, a8 on 
vali Protestant cities in the kingdom; the 
‘cathedral was given to the Roman Catho- 
lics, and the Episcopal See _ re-established 
“definitively in the capital of Alsace. 
After leaving Saverne, the country be- 
“comes more and more flat, but it is fertile ; 
the villages approach nearer one another 
than: those of Lorraine, are much neater 
and more: tidy, especially the Protestant 
villages ; for, in this respect, there is a 
“very perceptible difference between Pro- 
- testant and Catholic villages. Small brooks 
“are of frequent occurrence, which refresh 
‘and “give animation to the landscape. 
Almost every where the soil is of a red 
- colour, which is owing to the character of 
the’ mountains, whose composition is a red 
sand-stone. 
~" Protestants and Roman Catholics are 
-distinguished by their different costumes : 
“no Protestant woman wears the petti- 
coat, worn “py the gteater part of Roman 
Catholic females, but a graver colour, green 
.@.black. The dresses of the female Alsa- 
‘tian peasantry have been preserved to the 
yj time, and are very picturesque: 
‘they haye.many. features of resemblance to 
the Swine costumes, particularly to those 
of the Gantonof Berne, although varying 
in some ‘of the details, according 'to the 
localities, Some Alsatian women. still 
wear, the; coantry costume at, Strasburg, 
“particularly on ‘holidays; but the greater 
; part of the demestics have laid it aside. © 
"The railvoad from Paris to Strasburg is 
be finished;.and the. entire jine: opened 
‘to the publicion the 15th of next August : 
‘the contractor thinks himself so cenain'of 
his" point, that be has consented, ‘not only 
forfeit the 250,000 francs extra, which 
have been promised him, on condition that 
“the ‘works should be completed by the ; 


‘bat algo to pay 20,000 francs, per day, for | 


ieach;.day of delay beyond that time: the 
‘passage from Paris to Strasburg will then 
‘be made‘in ten houts. 

As advance, the valley of the Rhino 
gnakes its appearance, the plain, stretching 
‘(sbem® in! distance ow the left, on this: 
distingujshable..on the right, The 
ewholg: vaileyiemuch «more German than 
patote bat Getinan, or rather 
Strasburghese, which, is uot a.patois, but a 
‘peculiar dialect, ne foreigners 


Yn the other side of the Vosges, 


announoes also that we. are, approaching 
‘the city half-past two. in the afier- 
noon. we.arrive.at the depot, after a very 
‘agreeable jgurney.of only nineteen hours... 
Bay, 19--1 might have a 
‘great, deal to say concerning the monu- 
‘ments of Strasburg, ite churches, its libra- 
Kies, its scientific resources, which, in some 
‘Tespegts, make it, next, to, Paris, the first 
City of Fxance, if time had permitted me to 


jah, | visit, all, there, closely enough to speak of 


‘with: requisite knowledge of the sub- 


‘Hem 
ject. But my stay, too short and too much 


' occupied, deft me leisure only to make a 
hasty visit to the cathedral. This struc- 
ture was begun by Clovis, the real founder 


of the (A) D.481— 
| Beveral'times destroyed by confla- 


grationis, this \edifice. was finished, nearly 
as it stands at present; only at-the close of 
the fifteenth: centary:'' This multitude of 
years,’ Which ‘elapsed ‘between its com- 
mencéitient and compleétion;'and the. de- 
vastations which ‘it has experienced, ac- 
count for its exhibiting’ several orders of 
architecture. This irregularity disappears 
under the admiration ‘which its great :beau- 
ties excite -im those--whbd ‘contemplate it. 
No other edifice presents greater boldness 
in the erisemble, and more perfection in the 
details and one does not know which to 
admire most, the abundance'of the orna- 
mevits, or the light airiness of their execu- 
tion: The spire, which rises ‘like an im- 
merise-obelisk above the platform, (which, 
it is said, according ‘to the ‘ancient plans, 
should support ‘a’ ‘second ‘similar tower,) 
gives the edificean immense height. - This 
spire, in full day; presents at a distance, in 
four directions, an elegant: Latin cross, 
which is: depicted in black on the bright 
azufe that’ sarrounds it. It was built by 
the architect Ewin de Steinbach, who was 
bern in the small village ‘of Steinbach, 
(Grand Duchy of.Baden,) in the thirteenth 
century; and died in 1318. His daughter, 
well known in the history of the arts under 
the name of Sabina, assisted him in his 
labours: their two statues are seen on the 
steps which lead to one of the lateral doors 
of the ‘cathedral, Ewin de Steinbach and 
his daughter also built the spire at Thann, 
{Department of the Upper Rhine,) which 
has many points of resemblance to that at 
Strasburg. 

My guide, in my visit to the cathedral, 
a vety intelligent’ man, and himself em- 
ployed in the labours for the repair of this 
noble structure, made one ‘or two remarks 
‘which ‘were new' tome. He made me 
motice, for instance; that perfect symmetry 
@eems ‘to’ ‘have been ‘avoided in Gothic 


“architecture: with as much care as it was 


sought for in classic architecture. We do 
not find, in the cathedral.of Strasburg, 
‘two corresponding pillars, angles, ‘or orna- 
‘ments, which do not differ: somewhat from 
‘gach other, either in form or dimension; 
‘and yet, the general effect of both sides is 
‘so equal, that I should not have noticed 
these slight differences, if my attention had 
not been directly called to them. It might 
be ‘said, that the constructor desired to 
shdw-at once his respect for the symmetry 
of the grand, and: his contempt for that of 
the minute. This certainly did not hap- 
pen through negligence; for, one observes 
‘with admiration the scrupulous care, and 
‘unbounded labour, which the architect 
‘bestowed on the smallest details, even 
‘im ornaments perched at so enormous a 
height, or consigned to corners so little 
accessible, that this perfection in the exe- 
cution inevitably escapes the attention of 
the public. There is a conscientious 
‘fidelity perceptible in ‘this architecture 
which cannot be explained but by saying, 
that the workman expected his recompense 
less from men than from God, however 
little, in. other respects, the religious 
sentiment of the age might be enlightened. 

I was also struck with the delicacy of 
‘sentiment with which certain spiritual 


truths were expressed by the emblems 


employed to represent them. Here is an 


‘example the great portal, two 


series: of sculptured figures are observed ; 
one on’ the left, consisting of the five 


-foolish virgins; the other on the right, 


‘composed of the five wise virgins.’ At 


-the side of the last of the foolish virgins 


-stands the devil, not represented with 


‘horns and a tail, as is often imagined that 
“he was figured in the middle age, but, 
“ander the appearance of a young man, of 
“agreeable exterior, wearing a crown, and 
“regarding with malicious joy an apple 


which he holds in his hand; some toads 
and serpents, which are devouring his 
back, alone render -him recognizable as the 


another, and very expressive. She, who 


Jesy joyful than she, although. allowing 


cherself to. be completely subjagated ; it is 
‘the same with the other’ three, who, in 
‘proportion to their distance from him, lose 


their, gaiety; the last, especially, is alto- 


gether melancholy, and evidently yields 


against her, inclination to the seduction 


- which ‘drags her away. 


‘The religious state of Strasburg would 
‘be worthy of special study. To judge of 
“Ht from a first sight, it would seem to be 
‘sufficiently gloomy. The Protestant Fa- 
culty of Theology in Strasburg does not 
reckon. a single professor who, thus far, 


principles, and it reckons more than one 
owho'thave come out in an entirely opposite 
‘Giréction. The good: stadelits complain 
“of ‘the ‘negative tendency of the studies, 
“the. effect of which is to shake their faith 
rather than, to airengthen it On another 
‘side, the Directory, | permanent. and 


executive commission of the General Con- 


devil. The five foolish virgins have also } 
Sphysiognomies,. all -differing from one 


is nearest the tempter, examines a trinket |” 
which he has just given her, and appears ; 
_to enjoy unscrupulously the pleasures of 
‘sin; the next who: follows her, appears 


has; made .a profession of evangelical [ 


distory, (which § 
dathority of the Lutheran churches of 
France,) exercises too extensive a power 
for the ‘spirit of Protestant churches, and 
it has just now been increased by the new 
organization of the 26th March. ‘Never- 
theless, there are good things in Stras- 
burg. ‘There, too, the Lord has’ a small 
people, who are pectiliarly his own, and 
who ‘zealously consétrate themselves to 
good works. I'am happy in being able to 
add, that the rather unusual eagerness with 
which the miutltitade of church members, 
Lutherans'‘as well as Reformed, assembled 


round’ the ‘pulpit, from which I preached | 


the gospel seven timés'in eight days; and 
the reception, full of kindness, which I 
eXperienced’ from the membets' ‘of. the 
Ditectoty and the professors of the Faculty, 
almost without a single exception, gladdened 
my heart’as an encouraging symptom of a 
spiritual progress in all’ classes of society, 
and in all the branches of the Church. In 
general, we see evangelical doctrine res- 
pected and sought after in all our churches ; 
and if, here and there, a heterodox strain 


of preaching collects large audiences, it: 


happens only in regard to preachers, in 
whom a talent of exceptional speaking 
tickles the ears of their auditors, while it 
agreeably puts their consciences to sleep. 
_* Strasburg can boast of some servants of 
God whose labours have been abundantly 
bless@d. I shall name but two of them, 
Charles Cuvier and Haerter. The former, 
Professor of History in the Faculty of 
Literature, author of several religious 
works, exerts, by means of his publica- 
tions, his conversation, and various religious 


tary influence, to which every body bears 
testimony, and from which scarcely any 
body can escape. The faithfulness of 
Charles Cuvier is accompanied with so 
much amiableness of disposition, with so 
much charity in conversation and in action, 
that these words of Acts ii. 47, may be ap- 
plied to him in an altogether special man- 
ner: “Praising God, and having favour 
with all the people.” A person who is 
very intimate with him, said to me concern- 
ing him: “I have never heard him speak 
evil of any one.” The testimony rendered 
to the gospel by such a man, perhaps 
needed to be completed by another voice, 
more energetic, or less gently forbearing. 
Such is the voice of Haerter, a German 
pastor of the large church of Temple-Neuf. 
A resolute spirit, decided, out-spoken doc- 
trine, lively piety, eloquent preaching, 
every thing is combined in this excellent 
‘man for calling the masses round his pulpit 
and profoundly moving them. The good 
which he has effected at Strasburg for 
many years is incalculable. The power 
of the Holy Spirit, displaying itself in this 
faithful servant, is the more wondered at, 
because his health is delicate, and his soul 
has been bruised by no common trials. He 
has lost, in succession, two tenderly be- 
loved wives; but affliction has only ma- 
tured him, and the serenity of his disposi- 
tion ‘equals the austerity of his manners. 
His eloquence has a peculiar impress of 
simplicity, brevity, and seriousness. They 
quote from him a picture of the deluge, 
which produced a strong impression; it 
‘was' expressed in three or four sentences, 
and ended with these words: (Zine letste 
woge, und der letste war nicht mehr,) 
“One last wave, and the last was no 
‘more!’ It was he who founded the Insti- 
tute of Deaconnesses, at Strasburg, which 
he directs, as also several other religious 
and charitable establishments. 

From Strasburg, I paid a visit to Bau de 
la Roche, which I shall make the special 
subject of a future communication. I re- 
turned from Strasburg to Paris, passing 
through Colmar, Mulhouse, Thann, Wes- 
serling, Remiremont, Bruyéres, &c. The 
whole of that country is delightful to travel 
across: it is a continuous English garden, 
bordered in some parts with considerably 
elevated mountains. On terminating this 
highly agreeable journey, I rested myself 
for one day at Bruyéres, at the residence 
of my friend, Mr. Merlin de Thionville, son 
of the member of the National Convention, 
of that name, who figured in the history of 
the Revolution of °89. Mr. Merlin has 
become a Protestant, and a pious Protest- 
ant. He has need of all his faith to support 
him under a malady, which for twenty- 
three years has deprived him of the use of 
his limbs, and frequently has caused him 
cruel sufferings. Retired on his property 
at Brayéres, which he has embellished 
with exquisite taste, and from which he 
enjoys a charming prospect, he passes his 
‘days in admiring God in his works, in 


‘spreading atound him the knowledge of 


the gospel, and under his grievous trial, 
glorifying the compassions of his Saviour. | 
* * 


— 


Precocity of Intelle ct. 


. Chatterdon wrote all his beautiful 
things, exhausted all hopes of life, and 
saw nothing better than death at the 
age of eighteen. Burns and Byron 
died in their thirty-seventy year, and, 
doubtless, the strength of their genius 
-was over. Raphael, after filling the 
world with divine beauty, perished also 
at thirty-seven. Mozart earlier. These 
might have produced still greater works. 
On the other hand, Handel was forty- 
eight before he gave the world “ assur- 
‘ance of the man.” Dryden came up 
to London from the provinces, dressed 
“in Norwich dragget, somewhat above 
the age of thirty, and did not even then 
know that he could write a line of 
poetry; yet what towering vigour and 
swinging ease appeared all at once in 
“Glorious John!’’ Milton had, indeed, 
writen “Comus” at twenty-eight, but 
hé was upwards of fifty when he began 
his great: work. Co ‘knew not his 
own might till he was far beyond thirty, 
and. his. “Task” was not written. till 
‘about his fiftieth year. Sir Walter 
Scott was also upwards of thirty before 
he published his “Minstrelsy,” and all 


his greatness was yet to come. 


exercises over which he presides, a salu- | 


self “the shpreme | 
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One such person, and onl 
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A SUGGESTION... 


We insert the following from a vene- | 


rable clergyman of our Church, without, 
committing ourselves fully to. the plan. 
which it proposes. It may, however, 
direct: attention to the subject of en- 
listing the talents and piety of laymen, 
as Scripture.readers, and in some cases, 
as in that, for instance, of the late esti- 
mable and useful Joseph Eastburn, of 
giving them special license to exhort. 


How can the destitute in and about our cities, 
_and.tn our new States, be supplied with 
. competent preachers of the gospel ?. my 


_ This is a question of vast importance, 


and demands very serious ‘consideration. 


Any suggestions, which may help us to 
come to a ag decision, ought not to 
be disregarded. 
-It‘is too manifest to be denied, that 
a, sufficient, number who have graduated 
at our colleges and theological semina- 
ries cannot be obtained to. supply the 
destitute, to whom our Chureh'‘has ac- 
cess, and who:seem rather to betong to 
us than to any other ecclesiastical body. 
A good number have ‘been’ baptized: by 
our ministérs, pastors, or missidharies. — 

“You ‘are not wise,” say, to us, the 
Methodists, Baptists, and even the Ro- 
man Catholics; if not in words, they. 
say this to us by their policy and prac- 
The Catholics take care of all 
who have been baptized by their priests, 
and persuade'as. many as possible to 
unite with them. The Baptists do the 
same. Wherever the latter find a few 
who complain of being neglected, they 
find a preacher for them, and soon a 
flourishing Baptist church is gathered. 
The policy and preetige of the Metho- 
dists are too well known to need any 
remarks. Though the Presbyterian 
Church may be increasing, yet rela- 
tively we are every year losing. The 
disproportion between us and some 
other denominations is becoming great- 
er and greater every year. 

Now we know that many a Baptist 
or Methodist church has been estab- 
lished within a very short distance of 
our Presbyterian churches; and the 
members have usually consisted of our 
baptised members, who would have pre- 


ferred a Presbyterian minister, if one 


could have been obtained. a 

In some cases, the fault of our minis- 
ters has been serious opposition to 
church extension. A pastor’s fear of 
losing a few parishioners, and perhaps 
of a diminished support, has often been 
the cause of the establishment of a 
church of another denomination. This 
opposition to church extension has been 
occasioned by not understanding and 
feeling that our Church ought not mere- 
ly to remain stationary, but to be con- 
stantly advancing. When one congre- 
gation has been gathered sufficient to 
support a minister, we ought to com- 


mence forming another. In this paré}-the-falfilment of the promise of God to | 


ticular, the children of this world are 
wiser than the children of light. Men 
of the world are. ever labouring to in- 
crease their property. It is a remark- 
able fact, that those who commence life 
with a fortune for which they have not 
laboured, do not keep to the end of life 
what they at first received. Now, if 
we make the interest of Christ our 
own, we. should labour to increase the 
number of his disciples and of his 
churches. “I always endeavour,” said 
a Methodist minister to the writer, * to 
collect a second congregation where I 
have laboured for two years.” And 
this minister has accomplished his pur- 
pose. Why may we not do as much? 

How the Methodists accomplish their 
coy a by the help of their class- 
eaders we know. Why may not the 
Presbyterians do as much by the help 
of their elders? How can we keep pace 
with the increase of population and our 
own wants as a Church? 

As it must be admitted, we can- 
not supply the destitute in our new 
States with ministers, who have been 
educated at our colleges and our theolo- 
gical seminaries, we must accommodate 
our means to our necessities. It is of 
importance to have thoroughly educated 
ministers scattered over our new States 
—s3o as to have one or two in every 
Presbytery, who understand the polity 
and all the interests of our Church. 
Other men of ardent piety—sound 
judgment, decidedly orthodox accord- 
ing to our standards, but of inferior 
education, may do much to promote the 
cause of Christ, to increase the number 
of our churches, and to extend the 
circulation of our publications. No 
one ought, however, to be thus em- 
ployed who has not, for several years, 
given satisfactory evidence of a work 
of grace in his heart. That we may 
understand our duty, let us appeal to 
the Scriptures and to well-known facts. 

Among the apostles, Paul appears to 
be the only one who had enjoyed the 
advantages of a thorough education. 
one, was 
numbered among the apostles. After 
founding a church and ordaining el- 
ders, he left them to take care of its 
interests. ‘*For this cause,’ said the 
apostle to Titus, converted by his min- 
istry,.“‘ left I thee in Crete, that thou 


‘shouldest set in order the things that 


‘are wanting, and ordain elders in every 
city, as I had appointed thee.” Tit. i. 5. 
Now, it does not appear that these el- 
ders had more than a common education. 
The apostle does not intimate that the 
needed any thing more, as they could, 
when necessary, receive instructions 
from, Titus, who had been much with 
‘the apostle Paul. These elders were to 


‘have the care of the. churches, over 


which they were ordained. 

With respect to facts, the writer, 
‘who spent twenty years in one of our 
new States, and was pastor of a church 


there eighteen years, can mention some 


which were well known to him. One 


-may be sufficient. The Rev. Jotham 


Sewall, who died not long since, was 
employed as a mason till forty years 
of age. His education must have been 
‘very limited. 

“: His employment gave him strength 
of body and leisure, during winter, for 
‘reading. He was a man of good na- 
‘taral powers, and of ardent piety. He 
‘always appeared to preach and pray 
with the unction of the Holy Spirit. 
Revivals. of religion seemed to fol- 
low him wherever he went, and little 


churches were gathered, which have | 


ar To say that he 
was mstruniental in the conversion 
ofene thousand soula, would be speak- 
ing, probably, within bounds. Though 
forty years of age when he commenced 
ministry, he continued to preach 
‘more than forty years. He never had 
occasion to visit thé South or Europe 
for his health. Rev. J: G., now a mem- 
ber of the’ Board of: Foreign Missions, 
never had a-college education. is 
well known in, the Presbytery of New 
York, and in other parts of the.country. 
Were he not living, much might be said 
of his successful labours. Many other 
cases, well known to writer, if not 
‘if results to those mentioned, yet 
of sufficient: importance to justify the 
appointment of such as have the quali-. 
fications mentioned, to be ministers in 
our new States. Our books give all the 
instruction necessary with respect to 
doctrine, government, practice. ‘Fift 
years ago, or before Theological Semi- 
naries were established and Education 
Societies were’ formed, série, who could 
‘nob meet the expense of a ‘college edu- 


the pastors of the churches to which 
they belonged, or. with some, more dis- 
Saguaned, pastors, and were ordained, 
and became very useful and successful. 

Those who have not been educated at 
our Colleges and Theological Semi- 


naries, when they enter the ministry, 


truths of the gospel. This accounts for 
their success. It is believed that they 
are usually strict in discipline. They 
are decided in their opposition to dan- 
gerous errors. The expense of giving 
elders a sufficient education to be usef: 
in.a Presbytery, where there are some, 
of thorough education, must be small. 
Board is cheap in new States. Some 
may pay for their board by working 
one or two days, or two or three half 
days a week, which may be necessary 
to preserve the health of thase accus- 
tomed to labour. | 

The learned works read at Theologi- 
cal Seminaries, in refutation of the 
arguments of learned men in support 
of dangerous errors, are of but little use 
in’ meeting objections to the truth in 
our new settlements. } : 
~ The truth is, objections to the truth 
ate innumerable; and the objections of 
one man are different from the objec- 
tions of another. The objections of a 
learned man may be different from the 


objections of one unlearned, or from 


those of another learned man; but often 
the answer of an unlearned man, well 
acquainted with the Scriptures, has 
completely confounded and shut the 
mouth of the learned. Every min- 
ister must depend upon his own re- 
sources in answering objections to the 
truth. Every truly pious man may claim 


assist him when necessary. Some are so 
hardened in sin, that when convinced, 
they will not own it, but manifest in- 
creased hostility to the truth. 

At all our missionary stations in 
foreign lands, native assistants and 
preachers are employed; why not em- 
ploy our elders, far superior in every 
qualification, to extend the kingdom of 
Christ at home? 

The Presbyterian Church occupies 
a high place among the churches of 
our country. It has a most perfect 
organization; abounds with men of 
learning, who are sound in doctrine, 
and allows no one to enter the minis- 
try, or to remain in it, if opposed to 
the teachings of her Confession of 
Faith. If she will favour the sugges- 
tions that have been made, the number 
of her churches, her communicants, her 
influence and usefulness, it is believed, 
may be very greatly increased. 

PRESBYTER. 


For the Presbyterian. 


STREET PREACHING. 


This laudable work has been begun 
in good earnest by an influential minis- 
ter of the city of Philadelphia. The 
writer of this article had the opportu- 
nity of hearing him address a crowd, 
composed of all ages, sexes, and ap- 
pearances on Sabbath, 20th ult. The 
attention, seriousness, and good order 
of his wayside hearers were marked, 
and augur well for the success of the 
enterprise. Who will co-operate with 
him in the good work? Who will fol- 
low his example, and seek, by the in- 
strumentality of the precious word of 
truth preached in all sincerity and with 
all earnestness, to reclaim those who 
are the outcasts of our city, for whose 
souls no man appears to care. Thou- 
sands in this great city never hear the 
word of God preached; thousands are 
perishing daily in ignorance of the plan 
of salvation, and of the necessity of 
being prepared to meet a just and aveng- 
ing God. That something should be 
done for this class, and that the ordi- 
nary preaching of the gospel in the sanc- 
tuaries does not reach it, are things which 
have attracted for some time past the 
attention of many Christian minds. 

his method of preaching—than which 
none is better calculated to benefit the 

opular mind, or to gain the popular 
heathachin moreover, the solemn sanc- 
tion of our Saviour’s example. How 
often were the glad tidings of the king- 
dom of God proclaimed by him, and by 
his disciples, in the noisy streets of the 
cities and towns, and the quiet avenues 
_of the humble villages of the land of 
Judea! “Go out into the highways and 
hedges, and compel them to come in, 
that my house may be filled,” are his 
own words of command to every min- 
ister of the gospel, as well as to 
every sincere professor of that reli- 
gion which he came to establish; if 
they neglect the command, and souls 
are lost, whose will be the responsi- 
bility? Will it rest entirely upon those 
who would not go to hear the gospel? 
Will not the ambassadors of Christ, 
whose whole duty does not consist 
merely in preaching statedly, to a cer- 
-tam number gathered into a consti- 
tuted church, but; besides this, in car- 
rying the truth to those who neglect 
the sanetuary—will ‘not they be held 
accountable? Have not these wander- 
ers some claim upon them? Is the reli- 

ion of Jesus so narrow and selfish, that 


it prohibits its ministers from looking 


tion, passed a considerable ‘time with | 


confine their preaching to the- easentzal | 


| 


work which God will most assuredly 
bless, for is makes known the way of. 
life to the poor, the wretched, thé out- 
casts, the depraved. Let Christians 
consider its importance, and awake to 
their duty. 


Education and City Missions in 
{CORRESPONDENCE OF THE ‘PRESBYTERIAN. 
June 10, 1852. 

~ To no part of her arrangements, whether 
political or: ecclesiastical, has Scotland been 
more deeply indebted for the high position 
which she occupies in the social scale, than 
to her parish schools.’ Up to. a recent 
period; these have undoubtedly formed one 
of the chief sources of the country’s great- 
ness; but the Disruption of 1843 has 
caused a remarkable change in this, as. in 
other parts of the machinery connected with 
the Established Church. To every parish 
church there has been inseparably joined, 
since the Reformation, a- parish school. 
But while a very large proportion of the 
people are now dissevered from the parish 
church, a very large proportion also of the 
children of the people are dissevered from 
the parish school. Both church and school, 
therefore, are now comparatively empty, 
and it has become a serious question, 
whether, and if :at all, how far the endow- 
ments for the education of the country 
ought to be left in the hands of a com- 
paratively small sect? On all hands it is 
acknowledged, that the parish schools are 
no longer what they once were, and more. 
especially since the Free Church, with 
her five hundred schools, has taken such 
an active part in the work of education. 
The parish schoolmaster has suffered not 
a little in his emoluments, his usefulness, 
and his influence on society. But in ad- 
dition to the important fact, that the Estab- 
lishment is now in a decided minority, 
there are other circumstances which are 
threatening, if no remedy be promptly de- 
vised, to reduce the parish schoolmaster’s 
salary to a very small amount. Your 
readers are, of course, aware that, in our 
country, parish schoolmasters, in addition 
to the fees, which are very moderate, re- 
ceive a partial salary in the form of an 
endowment. By an act of Parliament, 
passed in 1803, that salary is regulated 
by the price of grain, the average being 
calculated every twenty-five years. The 
second period expires, of course, in 1853, 
and it is certain, that from the fall of 
ptices consequent on the repeal of the 
corn laws, there will be a serious diminu- 
tion in the schoolmaster’s endowment. 
The prospect of this is naturally awaken- 
ing the anxiety of many, and the Estab- 
lished Church, in its General Assembly, 
has agreed to memorialize Government on 
the subject, proposing that a sum be af- 
forded from the public funds such as will 
maintain the salary at its present rate. 
The Free Church Assembly, however, 
while it does not oppose the suitable 
endowment of the parochial schoolmaster’s 
petitions for the revision of the whole sub- 
ject, with a view to the dissevering of the 
schools from the Established Church, and 
the opening up of the office to Protestants of 


all denominations, widening the educational 


franchise also, so as to render the school- 
master eligible not by the Kirk-Session 
and heritors only, as at present, but by the 
parents and rate-payers in the parish. A 
similar proposal to this last has been made 
by the Synod of the United Secession 
Church. Thus the subject of education, 
in connexion with the parish schools, may 
be considered as one of the most important 
questione vexate now agitated in this 
country, and on the proper solution of this 
problem depends, in no small degree, the 
future well-being of Scotland. 
FREE CHURCH SCHOOLS. 
Meanwhile, the Free Church is prose- 


cuting her own education scheme with 
increasing efficiency and success. In all 
her schools religion occupies a prominent 
place; and in the choice of schoolmasters 
piety is considered as an indispensable 
qualification. The financial arrangements 
of the scheme are placed on a different 
footing, and one which is likely to prove 
more stable and satisfactory than formerly, 
The salaries of the schoolmasters, which 
may be considered as the substitutes for the 
endowments of the parish schools, have 
been dependent, since the Disruption, on 
the precarious income arising from an 
annual collection throughout the Church. 
This collection, however, was abolished by 
the General Assembly last year, and. the 
system of associations, as in the case of 
the Sustentation Fund, is in the course 
of being generally, if not universally 
adopted. The proceeds of these associa- 
tions are thrown into a common fund, 
which is divided equally among all the 
schoolmasters at the end of every half 
year. This plan of an equal dividend 
renders the mode of supporting the school- 
masters somewhat analogous to the mode 
of supporting the ministers. The divided 
state of the public mind, however, on the 
subject of a national education, prevents 
many from giving that cordial support to 
‘the Free Church Education Scheme to 
which it is so well entitled. The Normal 
schools, both in Edinburgh and Glasgow, 


are at present in a state of the highest 


peared. 


step hag.been taken to improve the. sys- 
tem of education, by. training the pupils, 
besides. their ordinary. branches, .to a 
knowledge of practical agriculture and 
gardening. The introduction of such a 
system into the Normal school must be 


considered as halding out a prospect of 


great advantage to this country. The pu- 
pils thus trained are destined to be the. 
teachers of mukitudes; and being scat- 
tered. over different , parts of the kingdom, 
may be the means of introducing agricul- 
tural instruction as a branch of ordinary 
education into both our town and country 
schools. Such an improvement would be 


of incalculable benefit, were it to. become 
general, not only by promoting the health 


of. the pupils, and leading to habits of ac- 
tive industry, but. by. introducing an im- 
proved system.of cultivation of the soil, 
would: tend to develope the agricultural 
resources of the country, to an extent that 
at present can scarcely be conceived. 
EFFORTS TO MEET CITY DESTITUTIONS. 
The present aspect:of our large towns, 
in so far as.the ignorance of the masses is 
concerne(, has, during the last two years, 
occupied: much of the attention of the Free 
Church. In the Assembly of 185%, Glas- 
gow was selected: to be the field in which, 
in the first instance, the great experiment 
of a Home Mission or Church Extension 
scheme should be prosecuted. The ap- 
palling religious destitution which prevails 
in the wynds and lanes and poorer districts 
of that densely peopled city, point it out as 
affording ample scope for the exertion of 
the energies and resources of the Church 
for some time to.come.. There is true wis- 
dom in selecting a definite field in which to 
work, and having selected it, to work it 
well. The merchant-princes of Glasgow 
have subscribed the large sum of $50,000 
for the building of additional churches, and: 
the Committee for the management of the 
Glasgow scheme have received authority 
to set apart two sums of $2500 each from 
their funds for the partial endowment of 
churches.; Four stations in different parts 
of the city have been selected, in which a 
missionary, along with an efficient staff of 
lay-agents and Sabbath-school teachers, are 
to labour, with the view of organizing a 
church in‘each locality. This is the revival 
of that grand work of Church Extension to 
which Dr. Chalmers, before the Disrup- 
tion, devoted’ so much of his Christian 
energy and zeal. ‘The labours of this ex- 
traordinary man for the evangelization of 
the masses in Glasgow and throughout the 
country, are beautifully described in his 
Memoirs by Dr. Hanna, the fourth and con- 
cluding volume of which has just» ap- 


CHANGES IN REGARD TO MINISTERIAL EDUCA- 
TION. | 
The education and training of students 
for the ministry occupied a considerable 
share of the attention of the Free Church 
Assembly. The age undoubtedly demands 
a thoroughly accomplished ministry, and 
in the present arrangements of her great 
Central College the Free Church possesses 
facilities for rearing such a ministry which 
are enjoyed by no other unendowed church 
in the kingdom. Several scholarships have 
been endowed in connection with the New 
College, and recently a very handsome 
donation of $20,000 has been presented by 
Henry Miller, Esq., London, for the pur- 
pose of erecting four scholarships of $200 
each. Next to the endowment of the Pro- 
fessors themselves, we regard such foun- 
dations for the encouragement of pious and 
talented young men as best fitted to raise 
the standard of qualification in connection 
with the ministry in Scotland. The health- 
ful emulation thus excited will bring into 
the field a race of able and energetic youths, 
fitted, by the blessing of God, to prove 
mighty instruments of lasting good to the 
country and to the age in which they live. 
The Assembly just closed has introduced 
several important regulations in reference 
to students. ‘Thus, a knowledge of the 
elements, at least of the Hebrew language, 
is required before entering the Divinity 
Hall. This prepares young men for en- 
gaging, even from the commencement of 
their study of theology, in the intelligent 
study of the exegesis of the Old Testament. 
Attendance in the class of Natural Science 
is made imperative, and, in the present 
aspect of the infidel arguments against re- 
vealed religion, this is of paramount im- 
portance, that theological students may be 
fully equipped for the contest which he is 
called to engage in with a many-sided 
infidelity. Another important improve- 
ment, in regard to college study, has been 
the appointment by the Assembly of a 
Board of Examinators, by whom students 
are to be examined before entering the 
Divinity Hall, and also before the conclu- 
sion of their theological course. This has 
hitherto been regarded as a regular part of 
the duties of Presbyteries, but it is gene- 
rally considered that the examination is 
likely to be more efficiently conducted by 
a Board appointed for the express object. 
PROJECT FOR ANOTHER FREE CHURCH COL- 
LEGE. 
The adherents of the Free Church in 
the North of Scotland have, since the Dis- 
ruption, been agitating the Church for the 
establishment of another college in Aber- 
deen, and, in deference to the clamour, a 
Professor of Divinity was appointed there 
afew years ago. This the Aberdenians 
considered as simply a small installment 
of their demand, and accordingly, during 
the last year, they have collected $10,000 
for the endowment of a second professor- 
ship in that town. The Assembly, how- 
ever, have declined to endorse the claim to its 
full extent, having only agreed to use the 
interest of the sum subscribed for the sup- 
port of an assistant to the present Professor. 
Perhaps our Northern friends may have a 
better chance of success next Assembly, as 


the funds of the New College have been 


| efficiency and of late a very impoytant [ somewhat retieved by the election, a few 


John Wilson in the chair of Moral Philoso- 
phy in the University of Edinburgh—an 
event which, of coure,-dees away with, the 
necessity of maintaining.a similar chair in, 
connection. with the Free Church. . 

DR. 


For the Presbyterian. 
BAD TRAINING: 


Train ap a child inthe way he should’ nor 
when he ie old he will: not depart from 

If Solomon’s proverb be true, much 
more is the converse of it true. Evil 
habits are stronger,,and more incorri- 
gible than good ones, ‘Can the Ethio- 
pian change his skin, or the leopard his 
spots? then may ye also do good, that 
are accustomed to do evil.” “Though 
thou shoutdest bray a foot ita mortar 
among wheat with a pestle,! yet will 
not his foolishness depart from him.” 
‘* Wise to do evil, but. to, do good they, 
have no-understanding.” Suchare the 
disastrous consequences of a misdirec- 
tion given to the first training of a 
child. Subject him to ‘injudicious, er- 
roneous discipline, and you soon -im- 


rint upon his ag Tee spirit an in- 
care, the most, toilsome diligence, di- 
rected by the severest discipline, will 
only partially modify, but never efface 
or effectually change, the first impres- 
sions which gave the unfortunate bias 
to his character, and’ formed the habits 
so much to be deplored in future life. 

The power of the first impxessions. 
which the infant mind receives, charges 
the parent, the mother eapecially, with 
fearful responsibility in the education 
of her child. 

Her agency is more potent for good 
or for evil in developing his future 
character than all the influences com- 
bined of his subsequent, teachers. In 
her arms, and in her nursery, the spirit 
of her child may receive the cast, the 
hue and colour, mental and moral, more 
determinate, more abiding, than all the 
influences of the school, the academy, 
and the college. 

The philosopher teaches us that a 
body moves in the direction of the | 
force im d, and that undisturbed. 
it continues for ever to move on in the 
same direction. Every orb in heaven 
rolls on its endless round in exact ac- 
cordance with the impulse it received 
when first cast from the hands of its 
Creator. The naturalist informs us, 
that in the rounded, shapeless sced 
may be seen under the microscope all 
the several parts of ‘the future tree cu- 
riously enfolded—the root, the trunk, 
the branch, the fruit, Each of these 
several parts, developed and matured 
in their just proportions, will combine 
to form the majestic tree of the forest, 
while, under adverse influences, they 


will be distorted and dwarfed down into 


@ worthless shrub.--fhe Roman poet 
has remarked with equal force and pro. 
priety, that the iron cask retains ever 
the savour of the first infusion it re- 
ceives. The first infusion into the 
mind of your child may give a taint to 
his spirit in all time to come! An 
yet you carelessly commit him to the 
training, through infancy and early 
childhood, of the neglected nursery, to 
receive first of all the taint of igno- 
rance, vulgarity, superstition, and per- 
haps, also, obscenity and poisonous 
error. Nursery tales, that the live- 
long day are poured into the youn 
ear, to beguile impatience and stil 
peevishness, are proverbially a vile 
compound of all those ingredients. 
Is there one in a hundred of our 
readers who, at the age of thirty, 
fifty, or three-score years, cannot dis- 
tinctly trace the baneful influence 
through all his life, of false, supersti- 
tious, impure, sinful impressions left 
upon his susceptible’ mind in earliest 
childhood? Whatever else one forgets, 
he invariably remembers the fairy and 

oblin story of his infancy, and the 
first sight, or sound, that defiled the 
eye or polluted the ear, corrupted the 
heart, or awoke a guilty passion, or be- 
gan a sinful practice. 

Your little babe, whom you commit 
to the most unskilful hands, has a heart 
teeming with appetites and passions, 
any one or all of which may, like the 
germs of a hot-bed, be forced prema- 
turely into an unnatural growth, or be 
distorted into monstrous shapes. How 
pitiable the spectacle, frequent as it is 
pitiable, of a mother who entertains 
every friend that calls with an exhibi- 
tion of this vicious vegetation, the revolt- 
ing perversity of passion in her own off- 
spring! In her simplicity she smiles to 
think how smart and precocious he is, 
when she ought to tremble and weep at 
shocking precocity in “He 
has quite got the mastery of her; she 
can do nothing with him; nobody but 
the nurse can manage him.” Already 
an example of ungovernable passion,— 
delivecal over to such hands, what won- 
der if he soon become a surprising pro- 
ficient in sin! 

That little being lies passive in your 
hands, waiting for the first impulse to 
all his future course; and yet in this, 
the most delicate and responsible of all 
agencies to which you can be called, you 
carelessly deliver over the high charge 
with which heaven has entrusted you to 
the most unskilfyl, irresponsible per- 
sons, to be driven on any random eourse 
which ignorance or accident may chance 
‘to direct. Thus you cast him from 
you, to become, by a fixed law of na- 
ture, only a wandering star; to whom 
‘is reserved the blackness ‘of darkness 

If the child developes a feeble, unheal- 
thy constitution, indicative of premature 


decay, it will be only by the legitimate re- 


sult of that disregard of every principle 
of dietetics in which his earliest years 
were nursed. If he becomes merely a 
creature of sense, the slave of insatiable 
appetites, it is because he was allowed 
from early infancy the most unres- 
trained indulgence. If he revolts at 
the discipline of the school, and if his 
‘books create only weariness and disgust, 
it is the natural result of neglecting the 
early development of the intellectual in 
the indulgence of the animal. If he be- 
comes an example of youthful depravity, 
prone to all that is evil, averse to all 
that is good, it is the leopard’s spot, the 
-Ethiopian dye with which his infant soul 
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Established Church, may say on the other 
hand, ‘ With a great sum purchased I this 
freedom.’ Yet I may say, with the same. 
truth, that there is not one minister who 


thi ; ho, if th 
thinks the price too;large; or who, if the Mr. Elderdice preached on Monday; 


step were to be taken over again, would not rte ? 
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LETTER FROM MRS. DUNCAN. 
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‘and the finishing of the work which had |. Seer 
_ My Dear Sira—Your lively interest in 


been given him by the Lord,’ to do it. 
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érs ‘will find this ‘week's paper unusually 


rich in foreign Létters 


from! Ameficans in France and adjacent 


portions of--Europe,-are. -not. unfrequent; 
but,oun.Bremch: correspondent furnishes us 
the an, intelligent French 
clergyman, travelling ip his own and neigh- 
bouring countries; and “seeing some things 
which would not ordinarily fall within the 


Roti¢e of a foreigner. “The ‘letter from our 


regular Edinbargh’ correspondent contains 
some very tiinely information in reference 
to providing for the épiritual destitutions of 
large cities, aswell as in regard to minis- 
terial educetion and. other important topics. 


And last, but not jeast, we are permitted to 


present to our readers a letter from’ the 
rifted pen ‘of “the mother of Mary Lundie 
Diinean,” which goes more into the details 
of the re-union of the Free Church and 
Secession, than did oyr former communica- 


é i; 


‘Hon. Warten Loware —We are gra- 
tified to learn. that the excellent Senior 
Secretary of the Presbyterian Board of 
Foreign; Missions, who has been making 
an extensive, tour among our Indian mis- 
sions ih the South-west, has returned again. 


to his office and family, and that he brings 


a good report from the éeveral stations. | 


Presbyterian Herald, in announcing the 
dlection of the Rev. Dr. R. J. Breckin- 
ridge, as Professor in Union Theological 
Seminary, thus speaks of the process of 
depletion with which the Synod of Ken- 
tucky is threatened: 

_ “Our Kentucky ministers seem, about 
this time, to be, in demand elsewhere. 
Breckinridge to Prince Edward, Humphrey 
to-'Princeton, Robinson to Baltimore, Hal- 
sey to Charleston, Kemper to Dayton, 
McClung to Indianapolis, and Breck to 
Macon, will be a little more depletion than 
dur Synod can stand in one year. We are 
pleased to learn: that some of them have de- 
cided ta remain in Kentucky.” 


(CHINESE IN-CALIFORNIA. 

_ We learn, with much pleasure, that the 
Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions 
has resolved to establish a mission among 
the Chinese in California. Their numbers 
are rapidly increasing, and already they con- 
stitute an important class of the inhabitants. 
They can be reached by the minister of the 
gospel. Whatever difficulties may be thrown 
in their way for a time, we have no idea 
that their immigration to this land is to be 
permanently and finally arrested. In this 
movement there are indications, too obvious 
to be mistaken, of the finger of Providence, 
arranging the antecedents for great and 
blessed results to the swarming millions of 
the old Eastern world; and the Governor of 
California and ail the other governors will 
strive in vain to arrest it. In the some- 
what excited and most unjustifiable state 
of feeling agaitist them, on the part of a por- 
tion of the peopfe, they may be prepared 
to welcome a missionary as a friend ; and, 
at any rate, they need the gospel, and, by 
God’s providence, have been brought to 
our shores, we trust, to receive it. 

. It is a singular fact, that the Chinese 
already in California are all from the pro- 
vince of Canton, and speak the dialect of 
that province. We understand that the 
Board has the prospect of sending out to 
labour among them, at an early day, an 
esteemed brother, who is acquainted with 
that dialect. We commend this interest- 
ing mission to the prayers of God’s people. 


FRATERNAL 

. From the reports of two of the Congre- 
gational bodies, which have recently held 
their annual sessions, given in the New 
York Independent, we are happy to learn 
‘that the’ delegates from our General As- 
sembly made a favourable impression on 
our brethren.in the land of the Pilgrims. 
‘Ehat journal thus speaks of the Rev. 
‘Messrs. E. P. Rogers and N. Shotwell, 
the former of whom attended the Evan- 
gelical Consociation of Rhode Island, and 
the latter the General Association of Con- 
necticut. 

“The Rev. Mr. rs of . . 
commended himself to the body by his af- 
fable. deportment and his fervent piety. 
His influence in the body, and its influence 
upon him, showed the desirableness of 


by degeneracy’ of an 


Original stock. The fine gold beconies dim, 
‘ahd! the “martina ‘breeds ‘worms. Uniaw 
Oats, if his shade ‘still waiks in the beau- 
tifal g¥otinds of Harvard College, -beholds 
‘for “his ‘successors: pretty ‘men; dapper 


Jators of dear delightful pieces from Uhiand, 
in’ word, most neat and innocent Unitarian 
exsayists:’ The gentle Endymions of this 
modhlight theology are not all ready to go 
with Theodore Parker, ‘who represents a 
school of ‘German pantheism: and radical 
aggression not lacking in muscle ‘and hard 
blows. ‘Such exertions would infer dust 
and sweat, and might rupture: the trim 
paletot or the canary gloves. Their neigh- 
boar, Orestes, once of their circle, long 
since outgrew their bloomer-like garb, and 
is too tragic and matter-of-fact. He writes 
in mood and figure; he Jays hot iron on his 
anvil; he forges syllogisms; he, quotes the 
fathers. Even Channing, the glory of their 
citadel, was the last of his sort. When 
Tureone was slain, Louis le Grand filled 
his place with five field-marshals ; so Chan- 
ning is replaced by Deweys, Bellowses, 
and Frothinghams. | 

For a time, Andover was in their eyes as 
abborrent as a hobnail farmer in a perfumed 
lady’s boudoir. Griffin was a Patagonian 
savage, who mauled their pretty stage- 
armour’ with his Calvinistic bludgeon. 
Morse and Worcester tore off their mask 
without a word of politeness. Woods and 
Stuart thrust cold steel in at every joint of 
their harness., In those days they had no 
pastilles to'burn under the ‘nostrils of An- 
dover. Those were the days in which all 
their frankincense was for Belsham, Priest- 
ley; and Carpenter. It was reserved for 
Professor Park to win the garlands of the 
Christian Examiner. His universal solvent 
was more convenient in their household 
than even in his own. Averse to creeds, 
they could nevertheless adopt any, and 
might adopt even the Quicunque vult, with 
the aid of this. wonderful salvo. Averse to 
doxologies, they:could sing any or all, 
though as Trinitarian as Athanasius or 
Watts, provided the singer might murmur 
sotto voce, “this I sing as theology of the 
feelings.”’ The most dulcet voice of Cam- 
bridge. Socinianism, breathing roses and 


mighty: Maker, died,” with a comfortable 
reservation that it was true hymnologically, 
however unintelligible, absurd, and idola- 
trous symbolically. Ether and chloroform 
were not more powerful anesthetics than 
the new canon concerning the theology of 
the feelings. With this, any dogma may 
be said or sung, without the least pain of 
conscience ; the whole matter being lifted 
out of the region of the intellect. There 
was scarcely a doubt how the controversy 
would be viewed by the Examiner. 

Some difficulties there were, it cannot be 


on the excellence of the New England 
Theology. This was good tactics. It was 
easier to declare his tenets to be the New 
England ‘Theology, than to maintain those 
tenets. New England Theology was a 
broad shield, very dear to all New Eng- 
land; it would intercept many arrows 
which might fatally transfix the Andover 
tenets. L£dwards, Hopkins, Bellamy are 
good names to charm by in these days, 
when their works are little read; and it 
was cunning fence to use their names 
against their doctrines. The doctrines of 
Edwards, as held in his mature works, are, 
indeed, identical with those of Hodge; but 
Edwards was a New England theologian, 
Park is a New England theologian; Prince- 
ton found fault with Park, ergo, with New 
England; presto change, Princeton is the 
assailant of New England Theology. Such, 
in.a sentence, is the defence set up by Dr. 
Park against Dr. Hodge; and it is admi- 
tably conceived. All New England is 
aroused, and even the Christian Examiner 
joins the .acclamations at this triumphant 
apology for Edwards and Calvinism against 
Hodge. The difficulty seems wholly re- 
moved from the minds of Cambridge; pro- 
bably by a timely use of the new canon. 
When they in former days wrote against 
Edwards, it was, peradventure, in igno- 
rance that his horrid dogmas of Original 
Sin and Trinity were only the theology of 
the feelings. 

The Christian Examiner surveys the 
field, and finds Dr. Hodge everywhere 
routed, and Dr. Park surrounded by tro- 
phies. It approves and applauds his method 
of fleeing from the theological ground, in 
which, to say the truth, Professor Park is 


sandal-wood, might declare that “God, the 


denied. Dr. Park had staked every thing | 


amateurs, divines in lavender, trans- | 


bornness of New, England will accept the, 


canon of. the two, theologies.» The Chris- 


tian Examiner is not everywhere admit- 
ted to speak authoritatively in behalf’ of’ 
New England opinion. Great masses do 


‘not indicate their inward tendencies at the 
‘first moment. Sneers at Turrettine, like 
éneers at other great expounders of a sys- | | who 
em, | | ‘same denomination. 


tem, such as Bacon or. Newton, have this 
very awkwatd result, that in the judgment 


of the inquisitive vulgar, they hold the 


mocker to do another thing, namely, to an- | : 
3 strations of regret. City bells were tolled, 


swer the reasons of the aforesaid Newtons 
and Turrettines. It happens to be true, 
that more copies of Turrettine are this 
moment in use ‘in New England, than at 
any time for two centuries. The men in 
Connecticut alone, who admire and prac- 


tise ‘the logical discipline of the schools, 


might call self-elevation. 


and who enjoy a sirloin of Turrettine or 
Edwards more than a blanc-manger of 
Schleiermacher, Morell, or Bushnell, are 
not men to be sneered into quiescence. 
We will not demand undue exertions. 
We will not ask our Cambridge carpet- 
knights to come forth from their bowers, 
and exchange the sword of lath and the 
crimson-jerkin for ugly gauntlets and batile- 
axes; time may discipline them even for 
this. But we apprehend that even more 
practised disputants in that latitude will 
have work enough. at home, to maintain 
the warfare against sundry, who claim as. 
boldly as they, to carry the standards of 
New England. 

The Christian Examiner is a pleasant 
journal in its way; but its amiable colla- 
borators lose their gracefulness when they 
ascend the scaling ladders of our old castle, 
which is infested with clanking men-at- 
arms, and soiled with dust, and even bones. 
Let them enact their agreeable melo-dra- 
mas; but as they value their peace, let 
them beware how they even lisp the name 
of Francis Turrettine. What, if some ill- 
starred youth, cloyed with Emerson and 
Sterling, should seriously peruse the old 
Latin tomes! Sad reverses of opinion 
have resulted, within our knowledge, from 
tampering with these authors. There are 
theologians now alive in New England, 
who have gone the length of believing 
that even the divines of Dordrecht and 
Westminster are worthy of being read; 
and, what is equally remarkable, this men- 
tal regimen has made some of them an- 
noying, if not formidable antagonists. 

We wait with impatience to see how 
the Christian Examiner will treat the other 
popular effusion of Andoverian literature— 
we mean “Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 


DEATH OF HON. HENRY CLAY. 


Before this reaches the eyes of our read- 
ers, most of them will have been made 
acquainted with the fact that the great 
orator and statesman, Henry Clay, is no 
more. For months past, his earthly taber- 
nacle has been tottering towards its final 
dissolution, so that the announcement of 
his departure has been probably matter of 
surprise to none. And yet that announce- 
ment, “ Mr. Clay breathed his last at seven- 
teen minutes past eleven o’clock this morn- 
ing,” which was borne on. electric wings 
over the land last Tuesday, caused a thrill 
of sadness and sorrow such as has seldom 
been occasioned. The fascinations of his 
graceful, persuasive oratory; the frank, 
open-hearted, noble demeanour which dis- 
tinguished him in private intercourse ; and 
the signal services he had rendered his 
country during a long series of years, had 
given him a dominion over the admiration 
and affection of his friends such as has 
been enjoyed rarely even by the most 
gifted. His conspicuous and eventful life, 
and his departure for ever from the scenes 
in which for so long a time he had been a 
distinguished actor, breathe most impres- 
sive lessons. | 

Mr. Clay’s career is a very striking in- 
stance of what, humanly speaking, we 
He was born a 
poor boy, with little other means of secur- 
ing even a subsistence in the world, save 
the gifts which Providence had bestowed 
upon him, and of which, at the outset of 
his career, he could not himself have been 
conscious ; and yet, through patient perse- 
verance, he rose rapidly, unti] he won for 
himself a name unsurpassed as a states- 
man and patriot, and developed powers of 


oratory 
‘¢ The applause of listening Senates to command.’? 


At the same time, the fact that he never 
fully secured the attainment of what were 
perhaps, his own and his friends’ highest 
wishes with regard to him, is an impressive 


of nations ! 

_ What the religious exercises of. the 
dying statesman were, we shall probably. 
soon be more fully informed. if we are 
not mistaken, he was the son of a Baptist 
minister in Virginia, and has now a brother 
surviving him, who is a minister in the 

Throughout. the whole country, as we 
learn -by telegraph, the melancholy tidings 
has been received with the greatest demon- 


flags were at half-mast, and minute guns 
fired. Whatever may have been the feel- 
ing in the midst of heated political conflicts, 
all hostility seemed to have been forgotten; 
and the whole country will, doubtless, 
unite in doing honour to the memory of a 
man whose life and labours have done so 
much honour to the country. 

The following account of Mr. Clay’s 
last moments we glean from several 

“He had been for three days previous to 
his death so low as to be scarcely able to 
converse. ‘The afternoon before his death, 


there appeared to be a giving way in his 


system. At night he was calm, but his mind 
wandered, and in a low, distinct voice he 
named his wife, son, and other relations. 
Rev. Dr. Butler offered his services to 
watch during the night, but they were 
deemed unnecessary. On his last inter- 
view with Dr. Butler, he expressed entire 
patience, resignation, and confidence in the 


Redeemer. 


‘‘On the morning of the day on which 
he died he was perfectly tranquil and ex- 
ceedingly feeble, and showed a disposition 
to slumber. About half-past ten o’clock he 
asked for cool water, which he was accus- 
tomed to take through a silver tube. On 
removing the tube from his mouth, he 
seemed to have more difficulty than pre- 
viously. He turned to his son and said, 
‘Don’t leave me.’ Soon after he made a 
motion to have his shirt collar opened, and 
then adding, ‘I am going soon,’ serenely 
breathed his last. The only persons present 
with him were his son, Thomas Clay, Ex- 
Governor Jones of Tennessee, and one of the 
attendants of the hotel. The two Houses 
of Congress immediately adjourned, and the 
Executive offices, and other places of busi- 
ness, were closed and put in mourning. 

“On Wednesday the event was an- 
nounced in both Houses of Congress, and a 
committee appointed, together with the Ser- 
geant at Arms of the Senate, to accompany 
the remains to Lexington, Ky., by way of 
Baltimore, Philadelphia,and New York, and 
thence over the Erie Railroad by Dunkirk. 

The funeral services took place on Thurs- 
day the Ist inst. ‘The following was the 
order of proceedings: 

The committee of arrangements, pall- 
bearers, and mourners attended at the Na- 
tional Hotel, the late residence of the de- 
ceased, at eleven o’clock, A.M. At half- 
past eleven o’clock, the members of the 
two Houses of Congress assembled at the 
same place, at which time the corpse was 
removed, in charge of the committee of 
arrangements, attended by the members and 
officers of the two Houses of Congress, and 
a large procession, to the Senate Chamber, 
where religious services were performed. 
The Rev. Dr. Butler, of whose church Mr. 
Clay was a communicant, read the Episco- 
pal service and preached the funeral sermon. 
The pall-bearers were Messrs. Cass, Man- 
gum, Dodge of Wisconsin, Pratt, Atchinson, 
and Bell. At the conclusion of the service, 
the corpse was placed in the rotunda of the 
Capitol, where it was confided to Messrs. 
Underwood, Jones of ‘Tennessee, Cass, 
Fish, Houston, and Stockton, the commit- 
mittee appointed to accompany it to Ken- 
tucky. 


THE SECRET OF DR. CHALMERS? 
POWER. 


No man of modern times has probably 
occupied so large a space in the theological 
world as Dr. Chalmers. Scarcely any age 
of the Church, indeed, has produced a 
man who seemed to possess such extraordi- 
nary versatility, who excelled in so many 
and such diverse departments of knowledge 
and of Christian and ministerial usefulness, 
and whose intellectual and moral elements 


a harmonious and remarkable character. 
With his memoirs, from the pen of his son- 
in-law, Dr. Hanna, a large portion of our 
readers have already made themselves ac- 
quainted. Such a man, however, will bear 
to be long and often talked about, and 
viewed in various lights; and we have 
been much interested in an estimate of his 
character and life given in the last number 
of the North British Review. We count it 
amongst the chiefest gratifications, that we 
were permitted to meet with this great man, 
a few years since, and can bear testimony 
to the truthfulness of the Review, when it 
says, ‘“‘ He remembered you, even as to the 
items of your individual and domestic weal ; 
he felt with you, and in a moment he was 
on your level; he was courteous as the 
most polished; genuine and sincere as the 
most home-bred. He was firm as a man 


an invidious task, to take in hand the sev- 
eral articles of this great man’s intellectual 
furniture, and to show that, in each, he has 
had his equals, or his superiors. 
nor does he stand alone, far from it—look- 
ing only to recent times, as an example of 
Christian devotedness and simplicity. But, 
we think he does stand quite alone—we do 
not recollect an instance fairly comparable 
to this, of natural gifts so remarkable, we 
may. - so splendid, that have been in 
any suc | 

to bear upon the highest purposes, with so 
absolute a subordination and exclusion of 
inferior and disturbing motives. On this 
ground, we should be content to rest our 
challenge in behalf of Chalmers, of a fore- 
most place among. the noted, and the best 
men of. modern times. 7 


any who knew the man better than we did,. 
were inclined so to act, to bring against us, 
| while we.make this challenge, some excep- 
tive instances, with the whispered caution- 
ary saw—‘the best of men are but men at 
the best :’ and, ‘I could tell you, so and so.’ 
We do not doubt you could, but wé do not 
want to hear it.. We know already all that 
your string of pretty anecdotes could teach 
us; we know that Chalmers was not a ser- 
aph, but a man; we know that the mastery 
he had acquired over inferior motives and 
over personal ambition, must have cost such 
a man mighty struggles; and, therefore, 
that there must have been moments when 
Satan, (the great detractor) or when petty 
detractors might have caught him at a dis- 
advantage. 
must have been; and therefore it is that 
his example is of that kind which so well 
breathes holy purposes into. young bosoms; 
we know of this Elijah, that he ‘ was a man 
of like passions with ourselves,’ 


teristic of Chalmers’ oratory, because we 
think it, in fact, the secret of his power, 
not as a pulpit orator merely, but in every 
aspect in which he has a claim to be spoken 
of as a public. man. 
concentration of his faculties, and this sub- 
ordination of all to the higher purposes of 
his life, which made him what he was—not 
only as a PREACHER AND WRITER, but as the 
RESTORER Of evangelic doctrine and evan- 
gelic feeling in Scotland; as the EconomIsT 
and municipal reformer; and as the LEADER 
of the great ecclesiastical movements of his 
times. In each of these principal aspects, 
rhe our purpose, with all brevity, to regard 
im. 3 


pulpit orator and a powerful writer, should 
secondary place, but because what he was, 
either as preacher or writer, comes most 
naturally into its fit place of instrumental. 
tty, in relation to the substantial purposes 


both as a speaker and a writer. 
public appearances in the pulpit, or through 


force which sprang from the sense he had 
of the importance of the object before him, 


enough to fill out a tenth of that space 


regard of his contemporaries. An orator 
truly, and a writer too, but immeasurably 
*more was he to his country and to the 


DR. BUSHNELL AND THE CONNEC- 


‘furnished at large by our cotemporaries, a 


were more happily blended, so as to form | ration of the unsound positions of the first. 


would. Dr. Bushnell denies the construc- 
tions put upon his writings. Does he deny | 


our ministers, and by all denominations; it 
by the Westminster Review, exulting in 


fidelity shall reign over the whole earth. 


“It would not be a very difficult, although 


Be it so; 


manner concentrated, and brought 


“It could be of no sort of weal, a if 


So it may have been; so it 


“‘ We give this prominence to this charac- 


It was this same 


‘¢ Not because he was not a most effective 


we hold his merits in these respects in a 


to which Dr. Chalmers devoted his powers, 
From his 


the press, deduct the whole of that massive 
and what remains would not have been 


which, through life, he occupied in the es- 
teem, the admiration, and the reverential 


world, than either.’’ 


TICUT ASSOCIATION. 
We do not find in the reports of the 
General Association of Connecticut, as 


great deal of which would be of interest 
to our readers. The result of the delibe- 
rations in regard to Dr. Bushnell, we pub- 
lished last week. The debates seem to 
have had reference chiefly to the question 
as to jurisdiction—Dr. Bushnell by letter, 
and his friends protesting against his case 
being taken up on the Memorial from the 
Fairfield West Association. Incidentally, 
in the course of the discussion the merits 
of the case were touched upon, and some 
very strong things said. The heresies 
charged against Dr. Bushnell are found in 
his book “God in Christ,”’ or rather in his 
second book, “Christ in Theology,” which 
is regarded but as a vindication and reite- 


‘Dr. Cleveland of New Haven, insist- 
ed that it was indispensable that some- 
thing should be done in vindication of the 
truth. I feel for Dr. Bushnell, said he, as 
occupying a most painful position; but 
there is another name, higher than the high- 
est, on which we dare do nothing that shall 
inflict a reproach or a wound. Such a 
wound has been inflicted, and we come to 
you to know what shall be done. If Fair- 
field West had not taken it up, some other 


the meaning, that Christ did not suffer as a 
sacrifice, or vicariously, or evil as evil, but 
only suffered as an expression? It is nota 
few men, blind, or prejudiced, or weak, 
who deem the teachings of that book here- 
tical. It is the belief of the great body of 


was hailed as such by the Unitarians and 
the imagined dawning of the day when In- 


Dr. Hall of Norwalk also spoke out very 


the prosperity of the Church of Christ, 
will make you willing to hear of the very 
pleasing termination of our General As- 
sembly. 

We had some solicitude as to the perfect 
unity of the brethren on one or two points, 
which led to a previous union for, prayer. 
For seven days before the Assembly met, 
thousands were asking of the Giver of all 
good the -quiet, wise, and meek spirit 
which becomes those who are taught of 
the Holy One,—and I think the petition 
was granted in reference to every difficult 
question. The dew of Hermon fell sweetly 
down to the very hem of the garment; the 


‘| young, lively, and impetuous received the 


balmy influences, as descending from the 
Fountain of love; they fell first on heads 
silvered with old age, and flowed forth 
in loving wisdom. The crowning act of 
the meeting occurred on the closing night, 
and is. what you would be peculiarly 
interested to hear of—the Union of the 
“Original Seceders” with the Free Church 
—forI believe you still, in the Presbyterian 
Church of America, have a few calling 
themselves Old Lights, a few New Lights, 
&c., who might, as far as appears, better | 
drop these unsatisfactory distinctions, de- 
rived from the state of institutions in Scot- 
land, and not affecting them in the United 
States. 

It is one hundred and twenty years 
since the Original Seceders left the Church 
of Scotland. They left it to escape the 
Erastianism of the then dominant party 
in the Church. They have been all these 
years faithful witnesses, and earnest con- 
tenders for their country’s faith and Church 
polity. Their Synod, as a body, and some 
of its most honoured members, have done 
much to promote a true Protestant and 
evangelical spirit in the Church and coun- 
try, as also to uphold the scriptural doc- 
trine of Christ’s glorious and sovereign 
Headship over the Church, and over the 
nations in the Church’s behalf. I have 
heard it stated by many of our wisest men, 
that to the public testimony of this Synod, 
and to Dr. McCrie’s Lives of Knox and 
Melville, they owed the chief part of their 
discernment, in the times of sunken Mode- 
ratism—of what the Church of Christ 
ought tobe. Ata time when the authority 
of an Erastian Assembly, backed by the 
bayonets of the military, forced ministers 
on reclaiming parishes; when the authority 
of Christ in his own house truckled to 
Cesar in all things; when the little 
evangelical light in the Established Church 
could make no head against the dominant 
party—the Original Seceders fought the 
battle outside of the Establishment, and 
from that day till now, have faithfully 
maintained the cause of Christ. And 
now, after observing the conduct of the 
Free Church for nine years, these gallant 
men have come forward to own us as the 
real and true Church of Scotland, as it 
was in Knox’s days, and as it was not at 
the period of their Secession. 

On the evening of the Ist of June, 1852, 
all preliminaries being duly weighed by a 
committee, five pastors and two elders en- 
tered our Assembly, to join with us, and 
to swear, that hand to hand, and heart to 
heart, they will prosecute the noble prac- 
tical work, through the power of the 
Divine Spirit, of winning souls from the 
dominion of sin to the service of the living 
God, thus forming a great historical fact, 
and, after the lapse of a century, owning 
the Free as the Church they sought. Dr. 
Candlish was engaged as minister to per- 
form this honoured and solemn marriage 
ceremony. He made a noble speech on 
the occasion, succeeded by our old friend, 
Sir George Sinclair, as groomsman. I 
wish all true-hearted Presbyterians had 
but witnessed the scene. Some hundreds 
above the three thousand which the Hall 
easily accommodates, were crammed in to 
every passage and corner. Dr. McCrie, 
the faithful and gifted son of his honoured 
father; Dr. Shaw and Mr. White, each 
of them expressed well the views of their 
Church. Prayer was offered by one of 
our venerable fathers; and then Dr. 
McKellar, our Moderator, and Dr. McCrie, 
their Moderator, joined hands. The mul- 
titude started to their feet, with the excep- 
tion of the young men who had clambered 
up and were set astride on the walls 
around the doorways, and, forgetful of the 
solemnity of the Church Court, an irre- 
pressible shout burst forth from the throng 
—chiefly from the quarter occupied by the 


, Original Seceders, and many a tear was 


overlooking the Congaree and its fertile 


heard the hearty burst of applause that 
responded to this sentence, proving the sin- 
¢érity of the Church from Johin-a-Groats to 
the Solway. I think there were only nine- 
teen congregations thus united with us, for 
some are still holding back, and puzzling 
their heads about the ancient “Covenant,” 
failing to observe that the Solemn League | 
was a national act, and can only now be 


They and the old Covenanters are likely 
presently to add to our numbers. — Mean- | 
time, we are satisfied that we have got 
Leonidas and his three hundred, and shall 
most cordially unite with them in all that 
touches the cause of Christ. 

M.G. L. D. 


VISIT TO COLUMBIA. | 

[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBITERIAN.) 

Cuaruestor, 8. C. June 1, 1852. 
Messrs. Editors—The capital of South 
Carolina is within one hundred and thirty 
miles (railway) of Charleston, and some 
members of the Assembly took advantage 
of the opportunity of visiting that beautiful 
town. Its wide streets, shaded by a triple 
row of trees; its spacious mansions stand- 
ing in acres of gardens; its fine eminences 


banks, were all objects of attraction to the 
stranger. So were the ancient State-house, 
and the armoury, and the lunatic asylum, 
and the water-works. But the objects of ! 
pre-eminent interest to the ecclesiastical 
visitors of Columbia, are the Theological 
Seminary and the College. ‘The Seminary 
buildings occupy one of the pleasantest 
squares of the town, but are altogether in- 
adequate even to the present stage of the 
progress of the Institution, much more to 
that advancement for which the character 
of the Professors and the location of the 
school warrant a timely preparation. Mea- 
sures are now taking for the enlargement 
of the edifice, which the friends of our 
Church every where must desire to be 
successful. The library contains nearly 
five thousand well selected volumes. The 
Seminary opened in 1831, since which 
time it has had about one hundred and 
fifty students, who have completed their 
course. The Rev. Drs. Howe and Leland 
still occupy the theological chairs, and a 
third Professor will doubtless soon be ad- 
ded, as the endowment of the Seminary 
for that purpose is complete. The present 
number of students is twenty-five. 

The South Carolina College is a vener- 
able pile of buildings, in good order, ar- 
ranged on three sides of a long parallelo- 
gram, the fourth side being the wall and 
gates. It has two hundred students, in 
four classes. The library has eighteen 
thousand volumes, and is annually increased 
by an appropriation from the Legislature. 
The collection is highly valuable and splen- 
did, enrbracing many of the rarest and cost- 
liest works of Europe. The apartment in 
which it is kept is modelled, as to size 
and arrangement, after the Congress lib- 
rary which was lately burned. A large 
sum has been voted by the Legislature for 
the erection of a handsome chapel. The 
Faculty is composed of President Thorn- 
well, and Professors Lieber, Laborde, Hen- 
ry, Pelham, Williams, Brumby, and Rey- 
nolds. The several College edifices are 
named Elliott, Pinckney, Harper, Legare, 
De Saussure, and Rutledge. The two 
literary societies of the students—Euphra- 
dian and Clariosophic—have each an ele- 
gant room for their meetings, which are 
open to the inspection of visitors. A large 
marble monument, to the first President of 
the Institution, stands conspicuously in the 
College grounds. The influence of one of 
‘his successors, Dr. Cooper, has died away, 
and, as in the University of Virginia, faith- | 
ful preaching and other evangelical in- 
struction are afforded where infidelity was 
once sought to be inaugurated. On the 
Lord’s day of our visit to Columbia, Pro- 
fessor Brumby was ordained a ruling elder, 
and he afterwards appeared in Charleston 
as a commissioner to the General Assem- 
bly. 

The Presbyterian congregation of Co- 
lumbia, of which the Rev. B. M. Palmer 
is pastor, have just commenced the erection 
_of a new and handsome house of worship, 
‘on the site of the old frame church hereto- 
fore occupied, and which has been trans- 
ferred to a side lot and part of the street, 
so as to be occupied until the new house is 
finished. The congregation have a spa- 
cious lecture room, which, as is the case 
with several buildings of the kind in 


binding to individuals who now subscribe it. |. 


three. rempe six or seven families, not 
to any church, took 
pews. © prospects at present seem 
to intimate that in a few years this will 
be a flourishing church. 

A Spgcraror. 


COLLEGE OF NEW JERSEY. 
[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.) 
De ~ 
Princeton, June 30,1852. 
Messrs. Editors—I am now attend- 


‘ing the Annual Commencement of the 
venerable College in this place. It is. 


the fifty-third at which I have been 


| loerpresi first of which was in 1798. 


he number of students is as great as it 
ever has been. During the session now 
closing, two bundred and forty have been 
in attendance. The degree of A. B. was 
conferred on the members of the late 
Senior Class, amounting to seventy- 
five. The degree of Master of Arts 
was conferred, in course, on fifty- 
six of the Alumni of the College. 
The honorary degree of Master of 
Arts was conferred on the followin 
entlemen, viz: —— Enoch Lausing o 
lawrisesiilll, New Jersey; Dr. An- 
drews F. E. Budd, Medford, New Jer- 
sey; Dr. James Bryan, Philadelphia ; 
Gilbert Combs, Philadelphia ; Bennin 
New Jersey; Charles Sitgreave, War- 
ren county, New Jersey; Samuel Back- 
us, Trenton, New Jersey. 
The honorary degree of Doctor of 
Divinity was conferred on the Rev. 
David Brown of Glasgow, Scotland, and 
on the Rev. Robert L. Stanton, Presi- 
dent of Oakland College, Mississippi. 
Yesterday afternoon, the Rev. Dr. 
Baynard Hall of Newburg, New York, 
delivered before the Literary Societies 
of the College, and a numerous audi- 
ence, an able and interesting oration on 
The commencement exercises were 
conducted as usual. The audience was 
large and intelligent, and the occasion 
one of much interest. Long may the 
College of New Jersey continue to flour- 
ish. 


Ertlesiostical Record. 
Mr. George R. Marriner, a licentiate of 
the Presbytery of Philadelphia, has re- 
ceived and accepted an invitation from the 
Presbyterian church at Cochecton, Sullivan 
county, New York, to become their stated 
supply for the ensuing six months. His 
post office address is Damascus, Wayne 
county, Pennsylvania. 
The Rev. Richard R. Richardson of 
Chicago, Illinois, has received a unanimous 
call from the First Presbyterian church of 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania, to become its 
pastor. 

The post office address of the Rev. C. 
H. Taylor is Esperance, Schoharie county, 
New York. 

The pastoral relation between the Church 
of West Greenville, Pennsylvania, and the 
Rev. J. H. Callen was dissolved on the 
23d ult., by the Presbytery of Erie. Mr. 
Callen’s address for the present will be 
West Greenville, Mercer county, Pennsyl- 
vania. 


— 


For the Presbyterian. 
ABRAHAM AND LOT. 
BY THE REV. CHARLES WADSWORTH. 
‘We are permitted to make the following 
extract from a sermon recently preached 
by the Rev. Mr. Wadsworth of Philadel- 
phia, in the course of his ordinary minis- 
trations to his people. The text was: 
“Abraham dwelled in the land of Canaan, 
and Lot dwelled in the cities of the plain, 
and pitched his tent toward Sodom.” We 
give that portion which draws a contrast 
between the choice of Abraham and that 
of Lot. 


«Come, then, let us enter in for a little 
to this lone tent of Abraham upon the moun- 
tains, and observe whether, after all, it be 
not a beautiful dwelling for an immortal 
soul. Consider for a moment what were 
the elements which constituted the happi- 
ness of that dwelling in Canaan. 

First, there was that sweet solace of an 
approving conscience—that sense of well 
doing which comes like a heavenly atmos- 
phere to the reposing soul ;—and there was 
that delightfui anticipation of becoming so 
_pre-eminently a blessing to his family and 
to the world. His household being trained 
in the pure faith ; his child reared into man- 
hood in close intercourse with God; his 
whole race, in the lapse of eighty genera- 
tions, receiving as the result of his faithful- 
ness, the offer of a Bible, a gospel, a Saviour, a 
heaven! O what was the dignity of Sodom’s 
prince compared with that most illustrious 
greatness of the father of the family whence 
Messiah sprung! And that Abraham had 
an eye upon these remote results of his faith 
and faithfulness, who can doubt? Who 


wiped, and many a prayer ascended, as 
we witnessed the union in heart, spirit, 
and form of that honoured branch, which 
introduced the first edge of the wedge to ial 
split that icy Moderatism which once 
seemed likely to have frozen us all. 

I am old enough to remember when Dr. 
McCrie, Dr. Andrew Thomson, and George 
Sinclair fought the anti-patronage battle, 
‘side by side. Sir George was then in the 
glory of early and intelligent manhood. It 
pained us much, when the period of our 
disruption came, to see him shrink back 
from dismembering the Church of our 
fathers. Many, less intelligent than he, 
did the same. But he was wise, and 
might have known that a Church which 
‘had yielded the spiritual headship to the 
hand of a secular government, was nof the 
Church of our fathers. He has, by slow 
degrees, found his way to that truth; and 
previous to the period when this union with 
the Original Secession was to be accom- 
plished, he had cast in his lot, and resumed 
his position as an elder in the Church, It 
moved me much to remember his hyacin- 
thine locks when he fought side by side 


Charleston, is in a distant part of the town 


does not perceive that in the touching trans- 
from the church to which it belongs. 


action on Moriah, Abraham saw as in a 
H. vision the sacrificial atonement of the Lamb 
of God! 
But not only in memory, and the charm 
of an approving conscience, and the rich 
ticipation of blessing a world, dwelt the 
secretof Abraham’s happiness. He enjoyed 
even in the present, ineffable delights. His 
was a daily, hourly intercourse with God. 
Whether Jehovah assumed, in his commun- 
jon with the patriarch, a visible form, it is 
not for us to conjecture. Welook forward 
with delight to hear the story of that sojourn 
in Canaan from Abraham’s lip. Till then, we 
can only bid you come in and behold the un- 
speakable gladness and glory that breaks out 
in this tent on the mountain. And wonder 
not, O wonder not, for Jehovah, the great 
God whose hand hath studded yon firmament 
with sparkling gems—even dwelleth 
with Abraham. 
Behold the patriarch at his. tent door, as 
the cool shadows of evening lengthen along 
the plains below. See, his eye is lifted 
from the beautiful landscapes of earth, and 
‘searching the azure vault, as if in sensible 
and seen realities! What looks he for? — 
For the coming out of the first star of even- 
tide to its place in heaven? No; no. 
Let the apostle answer—“ He is looking 


maintaining the freest and kindliest Chris- 
tian intercourse with our brethren at the 
South. 
«The Rev. Mr. Shotwell, delegate from 
the Old-school General Assembly, made a 
‘-beautifal and appropriate closing address. 
‘very..one was struck with the, modesty 
with which ;he presented himself as the 
representative, not of the Presbyterian 
Church, [as had been done by another 
. “delegate present,] but simply of the Gene- 
‘ral Assembly that lately met at Charleston. 
‘His remarks were pervaded with a spirit 
‘of brotherly love; ‘and ‘were fitted to link 
‘the South in closer sympathy with the 
* Great North, the Mammoth Middle, and | jemics would rather make chase over a 
‘the Interminable West.’ He gave some ‘Wide field Moineandbhishesh. T 
fine ‘illustrations of the energetic spirit of | Wide field, among a thousand thickets. To 
.the Church. he represented; one of these |-g0 straight up to a theological difficulty, 
:Was, that: in eight years ‘that body has | without superfluity of quotation, reference, 
erected 1900 church buildings.’ and naming of names, (one’s own or others’) 
-[, From the New York Observer we also | is often inconvenient; and the Christian 
Jeara, that Rev. Dr. Hall, who was the dele- | Examiner is indignant that Professor Park 
gate from the General Association of Connec- | should be charged with personality. Per- 
‘tieut to the General Assembly at St. Louis, | sonality! This had become the very gist 
Teported, that he “attended the General | of the debate! Is not Dr. Park a person? 
Assembly (Old-school) of the P resbyterian | Was he not personally confronted by Dr. 
;Charch, and spent ten days with them, | Hodge? Had not Dr. Hodge allowed him 
the most delightful that. he ever enjoyed; | the last word? Could any harm arise to 
“that he was treated with the greatest | the two theologies from avoiding the origi- 
“kindness and attention, and:should cherish | nal charge, and proving that its cruel 
the’ recollections with ‘pleasure to the end | author had contradicted himself in former 
“of, his life.” Whilst averse to the hybrid | years? The wonder is that Dr. Park was so 
r lan ‘of Union, which, in its workings, | forbearing; that he did not settle the point 
_Sompromises both Congregationalism and | by demonstrating that Calvin, Owen, and 
‘(Preabyterianism, we hail with sincere gra- | Mason had been guilty of inconsistency. 
tification such tokens of fraternal kindness | ‘This, even more than what he has done, 
- between the Congregational brethren and | would divert the mind from the original 
ourselves, ® Christian Examiner, for May, 1852. 


illustration of the uncertainty attending all 
human expectations and efforts. At almost 
any time during the last quarter of a cen- 
tury, his prospects for the Presidency of 
this great nation seemed as fair, if not 
fairer than that of most other public men. 
He was the idol of his party, and for his 
advancement neither time, toil, nor means 
would ever have been spared. And yet 
that high position was not for him. Once 
and again he seemed almost within sight 
of the goal; but he never reached it. The 
vanity of all earthly expectations has never 
‘been more impressively taught. And now 
that he has gone, of how little value appear 
to be, so far as their intrinsic worth is con- 
cerned, all that he attained, or the little of 
earthly distinction which he failed to secure! 
From the grave, where the flashing of his 
eloquent eye has been quenched, and the 
thunder of his oratory has been hushed, 
how small, how very small seem all the 
honours for which we so much toil and 
wear our lives away! What are all the 
high places among men, and the applause 
of admiring millions to the cold corpse, 
which is now all that remains of the great 
statesman! What, to him, are even all 
the loud and wide-spread lamentations over 


less furnished than in the elegant fields of 
literature and rhetoric, and his betaking 
himself to a minute chase through real and 
supposed writings of his antagonist during 
twenty-five years. This part of Dr. Park’s 
art of war is that in which his more gen- 
erous friends have least complacency. 
They remember Edwards; they still tell 
their children how he used to go into the 
den and face the wolf, and drag him to 
light, overcome and dead. But Putnam 
was a rude champion, and modern po- 


boldly. “He had no idea of Dr. Bush- 
nell’s hiding himself under a mere termi- 
nology ; imagining that because he called 
heresy by a good name, it was therefore 
heresy no longer. He referred to the will- 
ingness of Dr. Bushnell to adopt so many 
creeds. What an India rubber creed—a 
pint or a hogshead, it is just a fit.. The 
chemist goes into his laboratory, and there 
are bottles of prussic acid, and arsenic, and 
other poisons, and he says he can swallow 
all those substances, for they are all one to 
him, all palatable and all harmless. Well, 
how does he do this? Why, he just alters 
the labels; instead .of arsenic he calls it 
Godfrey’s cordial, and instead of prussic 
acid it is Bateman’s drops; for our brethren 
of Hartford tell us that so long as we hold 
‘to the formulas, the principles are of no 
consequence. We agree in the labels, but 
what is in the bottles? Our brethren show 
us the bottles all labelled, Justification by 
Faith, Trinity, Atonement, and so on, and 
ask us to drink; but we decline until we 
know what is in the bottles, what are the 
sentiments under the labels. So long as 
the doctrines of the gospel are denied, we 
cannot rest. We have no new evidence; 
it is all in the book, and why should we 
bring an accusation before a body who have 
already decided that the book contains no- 
thing which they are called to act upon? } 
Congregationalism itself is on trial; this | 
General Association is on trial before the | with those very dear to me, now removed 
world, and if we cobble it or cover it up, | to the land where earnest contendings are 
the world will know what it means. He |. over; and to ece him-now, with his snowy 


hoped it would not come to such a result, | — 3 : : 

bet hs would say that this matter cannot be head, aw. his forsaken place, to wel- 

hushed; it must be decided. And if worst | come “a Leonidas, with only three han- | 
|dred Spartans, rather than a Mardonius 


comes to worst, we cannot stand in fellow- 
ship with such doctrines, or with those who with one hundred thousand less faithful 
followers.”” He said, “ Each of our excel- 


should be, loving as woman, transparent as 
a child.”” The article contains some dis- 
paraging remarks in regard to the West- 
minster Confession, which can only be ac- 
counted for by the piece of information the 
reviewer incidentally furnishes when he 
announces that he is not of Scotland. 

For these paragraphs as to the secret 
of Dr. Chalmers’ power, we are sure our 
readers will thank us. 


“If one were to sit down coldly, to ana- 
lyze Chalmer’s qualities, intellectual and 
moral, for the purpose of reporting there- 
upon, and of showing from which of these 
elements his power over the minds of others 
resulted, or from which, chiefly, there 
‘might seem to remain a something not fully 
accounted for: it would be so—for this 
power (so irresistible wherever it is found) 
sprung not from this or that faculty, emi- 
nent in him; nor merely from the accumu- 
lation of such gifts; but rather from a con- 
densation of all faculties—spirit, mind, heart, 
bodily energy, effected by the force of the 
one-master influence to which he had sur- 
rendered his being. Whenever this sort of 
concentration has place, even in instances 
that stand at an immeasurable distance be- 
low the one before us, as to mind and ac- 
complishment, yet the same power over 
other spirits shows itself in its degree. 
The moment when the tones of a voice, 
(never to be mistaken when once they had 


For the Presbyterian. 
Another Church Extension Effort. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.| | 


State Rios, Pa., June 24th, 1852. 


Messrs. Editors—On Saturday the 
19th of June, I was present at the dedi- 
cation of the new Presbyterian church 
at a place called the Five Forks, York 
county, Pennsylvania. The church 
is a frame building. The exterior, 
as well as the interior, is neatly and 
tastefully finished and furnished. The 
assembly was large—all could not 
enter the house. The dedication ser- 
mon was preached by the Rev. Ste- 
phen Yerkes, of the Baltimore Presby- 
tery, from Psal. xxvii. 4. The Rey. 
Samuel Parke of the Presbyterian 
Church, and the Rev. James Elderdice 
of the Methodist Protestant Church, 
were present and took part in the ser- 
vices. The communicating members, 
numbering between thirty and forty, 
who are to worship in this’ edifice, have | for a city which hath foundation, whose 
been for the last two or three years | builder and maker is God.” ; His feith is 
under the spiritual supervision of the |. ‘the substance of things hoped for,”. Who 
session, and pastoral charge of the Rev. | doubteth that visions, akin to those of the 
Samuel Parke of Slate Ridge congrega- | SX¢ of Patmos, ‘are granted unto him? 
tion, (of which this church is to be a| hills of Canaan reach far’ up ini 
branch) whose zeal and energy have of its glo- 
done much towards the erection of this rious dharani 2 Sh immortal har- 
n gates—voices from its immortal ha 
church. To the congregation much | monies are his at times. 
praise is due for the prompt and liberal | . The patriarch did well to pitch his tent 
manner in which they have commenced ' in Canaan. What have earth’s vaunted 


his departure, or the sincere eulogies which | been heard,) and which are proper to this 
are now uttered in his praise. 


‘¢ Can storied urn, or animated bust, 
Back to its mansion call the fleeting breath ? 
Can honour’s voice provoke the silent dust ? 
Or flattery soothe the dull cold ear of death 7” 


How loudly too, the passing away of 


species of influence, fall upon the ear, we 
all—great and small, or how highly soever 
we may rate our individual superiority to 
the speaker, we all fall before it;—we sur- 
render at discretion, for the hour, at least: 
such isa law of the world of mind; and 


‘bid them God speed. | | 
«He was alarmed at the state of things. 
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| || practice, i this Feapect, then (and yet, be= | City, with foot were left behind at in consequence, it New Orieasa'Pi of Jone Great ther, in [Nobles 
The Rev: lieve.) New Englan States, Monday evening the 28th She enid, of their being tao large to be taken into excitement existed in Brownsville on the, 14th | Florence, was again tt up by Lord John 
my ly brought aboat $2,500,000 gold dast, of Freight  batchways of tbe Independence. They will, | inst. in consequence of shooting two Americans, | Ruseell, and severely commented upow Dt. 
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| pc y Mead and other deceased officers | tiensof gold-bearing quarts are reported to have | and discretionary authority conferred upon. the Amerieans were called Robert McDonald and 
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wed, through its mighty halls, and_in- 
ts .of rare in. ite npt 


nese. Behold that wrinkled man, with his 
ead his lenched hand, if bowed 
down, .with..the burden of. mighty om, 
itdsLot!:: He is not happy in Sedom. 
ask the secret of ‘his unheppiness 


Thin that which, at all thers over the 
home of worldly-minded Christians. First 
of ei; Lot war sed even'by the Sodom- 


ites. Just cleat-sighted world always 
ise -a half-hearted professor, who, .for- 


e with ‘themn in ‘worldliness. Wicked 
im this-mratier.. The ery 

as, Worldly men 
they may have: been adven+ 


in their, heart fo 

eit “This fellow came’ in 
us and now he will needa be 
a judge, y ptessed upon him -to 
destroy him. Lot was not’ at honie’ in 


Sodom—he felt like “a stranger. Then, 


again, he fost his 
the way to. grow in earthly comforts is to 
grow in grace.' sent 


the. cities of the plain, and. carried away the 
riches of all its inhabitants, and left Lot 
yeggared ‘of all the 
with he had descended from Canaan, __.. 
» | Moreover,’ there was. constantly busy 
im the heart of the Patriarch the fierce 
stings of @ reproving conscience. God 
will not let alone a worldly-minded disciple 
to rest contented in his apostasy. Says In- 
spiration, * Lot was vexed with the filthy 
canversation of the wicked.” He saw 
sights and heard sounds in Sodom, that 
stirred up the depths of bitter thoughts 
‘within ‘im, as the hurricane stirs up the | 
ocean... 
_. Then, too, his dear children were form- 
ing intimacies: with. the foul sinners of 
the plain; and they would not come when 
the fire. was kindled on his household altar. 
‘They were away where, with foul rites, 
and dance and song, there went’ on the. 
beastly worship of the heathen. Tell me, 
‘ye parents, who will go amid the vanities 
of a false and perilous world, and think it 
due to'the courtesies of refined life to min- 
gle ‘in ‘those scenes of fashionable gaiety, . 
where God is as little thought of as he was’ 
in Sodom; tell me, if seeing your children, 
as they are this day, given up to vanity, ye 
‘cannot understand the poignancy of Lot's 
sorrow at that awful thought. But, alas! 
‘alas! we are as yet on the outskirts of the 
‘patriarch’s. sorrow. The winding up of 
that: startling drama of. worldliness on a 
Christian is alike rapid-and horrible. The 
‘story is too peculiar to need repetition. 
Just ‘at the time when, worn out with the 
‘bitterness of a conscience-stricken life, Lot 
the grave for repose; just 


then came the awful mission to pear see | 
6Up, up 3 e out of this city, for J will 
Prints ie ut cried the old man, “QO, 


so, my Lord.’ Behold, I am old; I can- 
“ot escape to the mountains, lest some evil 
‘Defall me.” “Well, then, if you stay, you 
ish——up—up; escape for thy lifes stay 
not in all the plain; look not behind thee, 
lest thou be consumed.”’ Now, the home 
of Sodom begins to lose its voluptuous 
.beauty—verily, the rosy clouds that cur- 
tained it at sunset, are burning with the fire 
-of the wrath of God. Behold the patri- 
atch fleeing to his sons-in-law at midnight 
perhaps, in weeping anguish, as they will 
‘not come forth unto his deep entreaties. 
- See him fleeing forth in the dim night, leav- 
ing home, property, and. plenty, and rush- 
ing toward the mountains for life:—then 
‘‘wearied, all friéndless and poor, in his rude 
_ dwelling above Zoar. | 
Once more behold him upon the shore 
‘of that dark water, which covers the devas- 
tated plains of Siddim—that wild, gloomy, 
. desolated expanse of lifeless billows—whose 
“name is Asphaltites—the Lake of Death— 
upon the border of that sluggish, festering 
gulf, standing an old and withered wanderer, 
ball alone.’ Come near, and note him well! 
"How that old heart is wrong with mighty 
anguish! and why? Because, far down 
amid those sluggish waters there lie, burnt 
, into ashes by an angry God, smitten down 
in the vigour of beauty—his beloved dead. 
See how his bosom is heaving with the 
agony of a broken heart. Listen to his 
‘voice in ‘its ‘tremulous anguish! “O, my 
children! my children! who perished be- 
cause would 
Would God—would God, I had died for 
you!”” And see, now! he turns away from 
that dark water, and retires slowly along 
the plain. But, what ails him? Whathath 
met him on the way? Why, it looketh 
like a human form—and yet it does not. 
It speaks not—cold—stony—statue-like— 
pillar, 2 monument of salt! 
How the old man trembles! how he 
casts himself upon the cold ground in 
ny! And whowonders?. The 
- bosom—the partner of his home for many 
along year—the mother of his children— 
the beloved one whose dear voice had cheer- 
ed him all along life’s pathway—smitten 
‘down by divine anger because he would 
not love and dwe!l in Canaan. Hark to 
his agonizing, his heart-broken cry—“<O 
‘beloved one!—O lost one !—lost by my 
. unfaithfulness—lost for ever! Would God 
_ I had died for thee!” 
Now here I want to leave you. You 


that, having professed Christ, are living 

lives of painsint-accking its riches and 
‘shonours and pleasures, and not making it 
“the sdpreme end of your lives to glorify 
God and save souls. Here. want to leave 
--you——by the poor, cold, cavern bed of 
and homeless Lot ;— while 
_ afar in .the distance, with heaven’s softest 
sunshine on its beautiful repose, rich too in 
earthly. goods of flock andherd, andthe 


. fragrance of its accepted, sweetness aacend- 


‘ ing the sunny firmament, ye catch the miateh- 
less loveliness of the habitation where Abra- 
. Here we leave you, praying that visions of 
the sadness and sorrow of the 
triarch shall.so-force themselves upon your 
spirit, that, firm in the strength of your 
“great Deliverer, ye shall look away from all 
_, the solicitations of sinfulness, assured that 
‘it is better even in this world to love God 
_ witha. whole spirit, as it was well for Abra- 


ham that he dwelt in Canaan, and most sor-,| 


rowful for Lot when he pitehed his tent to- 


‘ward Sodom.” | 
—Among the emigrants about going to 
‘is Mr. Robert Hartwell Horne, 
“the author of , Orion, and other fine poems, 
“who quits his native land for the want of 
encouragement and in hia vocation. 
gone to Australia 


William Howitt has 


draw, from the 


from Ganean’s sojourn, sand | 
pitehed his tent toward Sodom. But tet us | 


thoment, aud’perceive whether, | 
all be as blest a home as.Ca- | 


oust as God 
will take away earthly ‘doh ;—so that verily 


grace. against: Sodom | 
the Kings of the East, and they conquered | 


flocks and herds | 


not dwell in Canaan! | 


desolated pa- | 


beg leave most respectfully to 
Convéner Berttie ‘that Dr. 
McCosh ‘had withdrawn from field.’ The testi- 


monidls to hie qualifications second to none 


and he had given one testimonial to the wo 
t which 


could be no doubt—«' work upon 
ch the highest encomiums had been pronounced 
im England, Scotland, Ireland, and in America, 

h was in extensive circulation in all these 


Mr. Morell and some. other. candidates 
ing also withdrawn their names, the 
vote was taken, and ‘resulted in the election 
of Professor Macdougall of the Free Church 

& Romay Carnoxic at Man- 
cuxetrer, bull, or some for- 
mal document of the requisite authority, has 
been, received in. Manchester from Rome, 
pepe the new: Roman Catholic church 
of St. John, Salford, with the dignity of 
cathedral; and, in futiire, Dr. Turner, the 
Bishop. of. Salford, will .attend it as his 
di n ‘church. There are ‘only three 
other. cathedrals in England—St. George, 
Southwark, St... Chad, Birmingham, and 
St. Barnabas, Nottingham. 

New Sect.—It is a fact 
that, not far from London, there is an exten- 


have their children vaccinated; who, through 
all the perils of the distempers incident to 
infaney. and childhood, never seek or use 
the:aid of medical science; who, in any case 
where a cal operation——nay, even am- 
putation—might relieve suffering, or pre- 
serve life, refuse such aid, as sinful and 
superfluous; who, in the most violent acute 
diseases, or the most contagious fevers, do 
nothing more, and put faith in nothing more, 
than the laying on of hands, praying, and 
anointing with oil. If the sufferer die, “ It 
is the Lord’s will;’’ and that is the all-suf- 
Ovt-Door Preacninc.—On Tuesday 
evening, says the Dundee Warder, a meet- 
ing was held to consider what steps might 
be ‘taken to maintain out-of-door preaching 
during the summer months, if possible to 
interest in the message of the gospel, the 
multitudes who are now spending their Sab- 
baths in idleness and Basipiiios: After 
several of the ministers had spoken of the 
lamentable condition of the population, and 
of the‘need of this instrumentality in addi- 
tion to the other agencies now in operation, 
a resolution was adopted, approving of the 
object of the meeting, and appointing a 
committee of three ministers and three ley- 
men to carry it out. All the ministers 
present gave in their names, as being wil- 


ling to take their share of the out-door 


preaching, and several other ministers, who 
were from home, or otherwise engaged, 


‘authorized their names to be added, so that 
at present some twenty ministers may be 


counted on as ready to go out and preach 
the gospel in the streets, to those who will 
not come to any place—either church, 
chapel, or school-room—to hear it. 


Proeress or PRoTesTaNTismM IN IRE- 
LAND.—Between emigration, and famine, 


and conversions, the Roman Catholic popu- 


‘lation is so diminished, that outside the 


workhouses there are as many Protestants 
as Roman Catholics in Ireland. The con- 


‘stant drain from the Romish Church by 


conversions over all parts of the kingdom 
will very soon leave the Papal party in the 
minority. At Achill the number on the 
rolls of the different schools is 1167. The 
new church at the Sound is about to be 
opened next month. Another large church 
will be built this year at the colony, that 
now used being too small to give accom- 
modation to the congregation. There is a 
third church at Meelan. In addition to all, 
there are three other stations where divine 
service is held in private houses. Eighteen 
eee: ago, when Mr. Nangle went to the 

land, there was neither a Bible nor Pro- 
testant in the parish. 


Tue Revenves or Oxrorp.—Only six 
of the colleges of Oxford, to whom the Com- 
missioners made application, have assented 
to give any account of their revenues. These 


‘six honourable exceptions to the general 


rule have declared their revenues to be, col- 


lectively, $185,000. The highest of them is 
All Souls, with a revenue of $48,110; but 


there are richer foundations than these in 
Oxford. Magdalen is supposed to be worth 


$100,000. Itisaclose college, and, in 1851, 


with this enormous income, it educated 
twenty-two persons! 


Supposep FRracments oF THE STEAM- 
enip Paksipent.—The Banffshire (Scotch) 
Journal publishes a description of pieces 
of a wreck of a large vessel, supposed to be 
the President, washed ashore on the coast 
of Scotland. The exact fate of this vessel, 
or the causes which led to her loss, have 
always been a subject of interesting inquiry 
with the public, but so far without leading 
to any satisfactory result. 


GENERAL ITEMS. 


Deata or Bisnor Gapspen.—The Right 
Rev. Christopher Edwards Gadsden, D.D., 
Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in South Carolina, died at his residence in 
Charleston on the 24th ult. The venerable 
Bishop had been ill for several months, and 
the intelligenee of his decease was not un- 
expected. He was about seventy years of 
age.. He was consecrated to the office of 
Bishop in Trinity. Church, Boston, on Sun- 
day, June 21, 1840. | 

Exeepirion to Arrica.—The Wash- 
ington correspondent of the Commercial 
Advertiser writes, (June, 24th,) “I learn 
that the Government has determined to send 
Gut a party to make certain explorations in 
Africa. It is to be under the command of 
Lieutenant Lynch, who gave us so interest- 
ing an account of his exploration of the 
Dead Sea.”’ 

Diamonv.—The Fifeshire Journal says 
that Sir David—Brewster has demonstrated 
that the immense diamond which figured in 
the Exhibition is not the genuine Kohinoor, 


but avery fine diamond nevertheless, and 


the one that Shah Soojah gave up to the 


British as the real “ Mountain of Light.” 


Wasutnoton Cottece.—The presentses- 
sion of Washington College, Pa. began in the 
month of May. Up to this date, the num- 
ber of the names of new students entered 
upon the matriculation book this summer 
session, is twenty five. An addition to the 
number of new students may be expected. 
Those connected with the College last ses- 
sion are, as_usual, largely present. Order 
and harmony prevail, the studies in all the 
departments are prosecuted with pleasing 


‘success, and the students look forward with 


cordial interest to the exercises of the next 
Commencement. 


Ramroap Sassata. Baeaxinc.—James 
Boorman, Esq., President of the Hudson 
River Railroad Company, résigned his 
office in consequence of the determination 


of the directors to run a train on Sunday, - 


and has addressed a firm remonstrance to the 


‘Board. He says:—“‘ When engaged in 
procuring subscriptions to the stock of this 


company, at the commencement of the en- 
terprise, I was, in numerous tmstances, 


in will be ‘elected to the chairin 
to with- 


i branches Elliot 


Monuwent.—The Boston Tran- 
script says that the old oak, beneath whese 
reached to the Indians at 
South Natick, in 1690, is still standing—a 


“hale green tree”—and still affords a grate- 
ful shade to the weary traveller. A neat | 
to be ia a state of insurrection. The rebellion 


monument has been erected to the memory 
of Elliot near this. place, which bears on one 
side his name, and on the other the title of 
his Indian Bible—“ Up Biblum God.” 
Lavine a Corner-Stone.—The cor- 
ner-stone of the new Bible House of the 
American Bible Society, about to be erected 
on Fourth Avenue, New York, was laid on 
Thursday, 24th ult., by the Hon. Theodore. 
Frelinghuysen, President of the Society, in’ 
the presence of a large concourse of specta- 
tors. The edifice will'cost $80,000. 
Decrees Conrerrep.—At the late com- 
mencement of the University of North 
Carolina, the degree of Doctor of Divinity 
was conferred on the Rev. Moses A, Curtis 
of South Carolina, and the Rev. Drury 


| Lacy of Raleigh, North Caroling, and the 


honorary degree of Doctor Laws, upon 
Mathew Fontaine Maury of the National 
Institute. 


Missionaries To THE CuHINESE.—The 
last number of the Chinese Repository, 
published at Canton the beginning of ‘this 
year, gives a list of all the Protestant mis- 
sionaries who have ever laboured in China, 
and describes the present position of those 
now labouring in that field. According to 
that authority, eighteen of forty-two socie- 
ties and organizations established among the 
Protestant Churches for the evangelization 
of the world, sustain missions in. China, 
Of these eighteen, seven belong to the 
United States. The list of missionaries 
comprises one hundred and fifty individuals. 


_ Porery 1n hundred 
and forty citizens of California have united 
in a petition to Congress, claiming for the 
Roman Catholic priests the right of holding 
a church at the Mission of San Gabriel. It 
is the intention of the Roman Catholic 
Bishop of California to establish a seminary 
for the education of priests at the Mission 
referred to, with the design of extending the 
missionary operations among the Indians of 
that region. 

New Cotiecre.— Horace Mann, it is 
stated, is to be President of Antioch College, 
Ohio, the corner-stone of which was laid on 
the 23d ult. This College is the result of a 
united éffort of the whole denomination of 
people called New Lights or Christians, 
throughout the country, and is now en- 
dowed with $200,000 in scholarships, at 
$100. each. 3 


Mertnopist Institutions or Learnine. 
—There are 8 colleges, with property and 
funds to the amount of $494,063. The 
oldest of them, at. Middletown, was founded 
in 1830. There are 46 academies and 
seminaries, the oldest of which is that at 
Wilbraham, founded in 1829, under the 
auspices of the lamented Wilber Fisk. In 
29 of these there are 4936 students, an 
average of 170 each. 


Dancine at a Buriat Society. — The 
members of the Skirbeck Burial Society 
celebrated their anniversary by a tea and 
dancing party, at the Town-Hall, on Mon- 
day evening, 14th ult. ‘The dance was 
open to the public on payment of 6d., and 
the festivities did not cease till two o’clock. 
—Stamford Mercury. 


Deats or Henry Ciray.—This distinguished 
statesman breathed his last in Washington City, 
where he had lain in a languishing state for 
several months, on Tuesday morning the 29th 
ult., at seventeen minutes past eleven o'clock. 
He was the son of a clergyman of Hanover 
county, Virginia, where he was born on the 
12th of April, 1777, and was thus 75 years, 2 
months, and 17 days old at the time of his death. 
His father died during the Revolutionary war, 
leaving but scanty means for the support of his 
family, he was early trained toa life of labour 
—a school, which no doubt served to give the 
first development to the energies and talent af- 
terwards so conspicuous. In 1793 he was 
brought to the notice of Chancellor Wythe, at 
Richmond, and commenced the study of the 
law. He was licensed as an attorney in 1797, 
and removed to Lexington, Kentucky, where 
he commenced the practice of his profession. 
He soon took a high position at the bar of Ken- 
tucky, and was at once recognized as one of 
the most promising men of the West, and in- 
deed of the nation. In 1806 he was elected to 
fill an unexpired term in the United States Se- 
nate. [n 1808 he was elected to the Kentucky 
Legislature; and in 1810 was again chosen to 
fill a vacancy in the United States Senate. In 
1811 he was sent to the House of Representa- 
tives in Washington, and was chosen Speaker. 
In 1814 he was sent to Ghent as one of the 
Commissioners to negotiate the treaty of peace 
with Great Britain. Returning home, he was 
again sent to Congress in 1815, and was elected 
Speaker during two consecutive Congresses. 
~ gst in the House of Representatives 
till 1821. During the year 1818 he achieved 
great distinction by his advocacy of the claims 
of the South American Republics to our recog- 
nition of their independence. In 1823 he was 
again elected to Congress, and again chosen 
Speaker by a large me A During the ex- 
citing contest for the Presidency in 1824, Mr. 
Clay was a candidate. Mr. Adams being 
chosen President by the “House of Representa- 
tives, he appointed Mr. Clay Secretary of State. 
In 1831 he was again sent to the United States 


‘Senate; and in 1832 was a candidate for the 


Presidency, but defeated by General Jackson. 


During the session of 1833, when the Tariff 


question was agitating the whole nation to an 
alarming extent, he brought forward his cele- 
brated mpromise Bill, which passed both 
Houses, and restored quiet tothe country. Mr. 
Clay remained in the United States Senate un- 


til 1842, when, on the 3lst of March, he re- 


signed his seat. In 1844 he was the Whig 


‘nominee for the Presidency, being defeated b 


Mr. Polk. In December, 1849, he again too 
his seat in the Senate, where he remained un- 


ease obliged him to tender his resignation, 
which ;was to take effect next fall. In 1850 he 
originated the series of measures known as the 
Compromise, which rescued the Union from 
one of its greatest dangers, and restored the 


civil quiet that we are now enjoying. 


Mr. Clay's Family.—Of Mr. Clay’s domes- 
tic relations the New York Times gives the 
following particulars :—“ Very shortly after his 
removal to Kentucky, he married Lucretia 
Hart, daughter of Thomas Hart, Esq., a promi- 
nent citizen of Lexington. Another daughter 
of the same gentleman was married to the Hon. 
James Brown of New Orleans, -Minister to 
France during the administrations of Messrs. 
Monroe and Adams. Mrs. Clay, who is now in 
her 71st year, has been the mother of 11 children, 
four of whom died in childhood. Eliza, a young 
lady of unusual promise, was very suddenly re- 


moved by death, in 1824, while en route to. 


Washington with her father: and almost at the 
same moment the afflicted parents. received in- 
telligence of the decease of another most inter- 
esting and accomplished 
Mr. Dubaldeof New Orleans. Athird daughter, 
upon whom the father’s affections seem to have 
centered after the death of the other two, died in 
1835. She was married to Mr. James Erwin of 
New Orleans; and her loss was a blow from 
which Mr. Clay never recovered. Of the five 
sons the éldest, Theodore ver Clay has been 
since boyhood an inmate of a lunatic asylun 
Hart Clay, born in 1803, resides in 


Ken , and is engaged in the manufacture of 
hemp. Clay, jr., it is hardly necessary 
to say, lost his life at the battle of Buena Vista, 


while fighting chivalrously for his country. 


“James B. Clay andJohn M. Clay, the youngest, 


were both for, and, we believe, ere 


' towns are rising as if by m 


daughter, the wife of . 


lum. 


is no longer any apprehension of trouble. It 
appears from the most reliable data accessi- 
ble, that the number of Chinamen in the coun- 
try has been greatly aver-estimated. There is 
no question, however, but they will find it neces- 
sary to resort generally to other occupations 
than mining. wer California was reported 


was headed by the brothers Melendres, who, 
with forty men had engaged the Government 
force of ten men. 

. The Indians are still committing depredations 
in Los Angelos county. Improvements of every 
kind are progressing in all parts of the State 
with surprising rapidity. Large and flourishing 
ce all through the 
mining regions; and the buildings are gener- 
ally of a much more substantial character than 
is beginning to id to agriculture in t 
mining counties, cal ie the vicinity of George- 
town, El Dorado county, a large tract of coun- 
try has been laid off into farms. There is much 
arable land upon the dividing ridges of the forks 
of American river, and many miners and others 
are supplying themselves with vegetables at 
little labour and expense. The conduct of cer- 
tain Frenchmen in Sonora, Mexico, to a part 
of Americans in that State, had excited some ill 
feeling in California, but it is probable the diffi- 
culty will be settled without further disturbance. 
A good deal] of excitement prevails in San Fran- 
cisco in relation. to a law passed by the Legisla- 
ture, ‘taxing all who sell consigned goods, owned 
by persons in other States, eighty cents on every 
one hundred dollars. The merchants and auc- 
tioneers refused to pay it. They held a meet- 
ing the day before the steamer sailed, and 
eppointed a committee to defend all suits brought 
under the law. A fund of $75,000 has been 
raised to pay expenses. Mr. Bartlett, the United 
States Boundary Commissioner, was at San Die- 
go. hurrying the preparation for his departure for 
Paso del Norte, where he would await the arri- 
val of the newly appointed Mexican Commis- 
sioner, 

The Body of Dr. Rutter Found.—The re- 
mains of Dr. C. J. Rutter, late Surgeon of the 
United States ship Vincennes, who was drown- 
ed in attempting to get on board that ship at San 
Francisco at night, had been found on the beach 
west of the old fort, at the Presideo. Although 
somewhat disfigured, they were easily recog- 
nized by his dress and otherwise. 

Dreadful Mortality.—The British ship Sir 
Charles Napier, Captain Webster, arrived at 
San Francisco 21st of May, 90 days from Pana- 
ma, with 18 cabin passengers and 156 steerage. 
When out one week from Panama, the measles, 
dysentery and fever began to show themselves, 
and continued with more or less virulence for 
about three weeks, in which time no less than 
36 were consigned to the deep. 

Silver Mines of Northern Mexico.—There 
sailed from San Francisco recently, on board 
the American ship Archibald Gracie, a party of 
miners, chiefly foreigners, for Guayamas. e 
understand that they are acting in concert with 
the authorities of the State of Sonora and an in- 
fluential company in Mexico, composed of bank- 
ers and members of the Mexican Congress. 
The object of these parties is to take possession 
of a district in the State of Sonora, where a rich 
silver mine is known to exist. 


From Orecon.—Advices from Oregon to the 
13th of May have been received at San Fran- 
cisco. A Territorial Temperance Convention 
assembled at Salem, Marion county, recently. 
It was largely attended, and it was sipninnonsly 
and enthusiastically resolved to procure, as 
speedily as possible, the adoption of the Maine 
Liquor Law by the Territorial Legislature. A 
rich specimen of quartz rock had been obtained 
from a ledge west of the slope on the Cascade 
range, near the Willamette river, Oregon; and 
it is thought this range will produce the richest 
mine. 

ResiGNaTION OF Mr. Granam.—The Hon. 
William A. Graham, in accepting the nomina- 
tion of the Whig National Convention for the. 
office of Vice-President, immediately sent to 
President Fillmore his resignation of the office 
of Secretary of the Navy. He will remain in 
the Cabinet a few days, in order to complete 
certain important business now in progress, and 
will then retire to his residence in North Caro- 
lina, to await the result of the election. 


Pustic Lanps.—A bill of more than ordi- 
nary importance passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives on Saturday last. It makes grants 
of lands to the various States and Territories 
of the Union, with the object of promoting 
“Education and Railroads.” The entire amount 
of land appropriated is nearly 60,000,000 of 
acres—30,000,000 to the Old States, and 
30,000,000 to the New. The bill will now go 
to the Senate, and, no doubt, excite much dis- 
cussion in that body. Its fate in that branch 
of the National Legislature is quite doubtful. 
This is the first time that the Old States have 
been within reach of any share of the national 
domain. It is quite certain, however, that if 
all the New States should oppose the bill in 


the Senate, it cannot become a law. The dis- 
tribution by the bill is as follows: 
States. Acres. States. _ Acres. 
Missouri, . 3,000,000 | reserved, lying 
Alabama, 2,500,000 | within her lim- 
Iowa, . 3,000,000} its, and in addi- 
Michigan, 2,500,000} tion thereto, 1,000,000 
isconsin, 2,500,000 | Ohio—all the pu 
Louisiana, 2,500,000} licland notsold, 
Mississippi, 3,000,000; - located, or re- 
Florida, 2,000,000} served within 
Arkansas, . 3,000,000; her borders, & in 
Califo 3,000,000}  additionthereto, 2,000,000 
Illinois, . 1,060,000; Maine, 1,200,000 
Vermont, 750.000 | New Hampshire, . 750,000 
Massachusetts, . 2,050,000| South Carolina, 900,000 
RhodelIsland, . 600,000 1,500,000 
Connecticut, . 900,000 | Maryland, . 1,200,000 
New York, . - 5,250, Virginia, . ° 2,250,000 
New Jersey, . 1,050,000 | Kentucky, . 1,800,900 
Pennsylvania, . 4,050,000} Tennessee, ° 1,800,000 
Delaware, . ° 450,000 | New Mexico, . 150,000 
North Carolina, . 1,500,000; Utah, ce 150,000 
Indiana—all the District of Columbia, 150,000 
public land not 
sold, located, or Total, . 58,350,000 


DeaTu FRoM CuLorororm.—On Friday eve- 
ning 25th inst., at Stamford, Connecticut, Mrs. 
Nathaniel Weed, wishing to have a tooth. ex- 
tracted, requested that chloroform should be ad- 
ministered. The dentist complied with her de- 
sire, but she had hardly begun inhaling the 
fumes, when she sank back upon the sofa and 
expired. | 

NomtnaTions.—The Wash- 
ington newspapers publish letters accept- 
ing the Democratic nominations from Messrs. 


| Pierce and King. General Pierce expresses 


his surprise that the nomination should be ten- 
dered to him; but accepts, and gives in his ad- 
hesion to the platform. Mr. King also accepts, 
and cordially approves of the principles laid 
down. They also publish letters from Messrs. 
Scott and Graham, accepting the Whig nomi- 
nations. General Scott adopts the Whig plat- 
form, without the slightest hesitation, and gives 
his views in detail. Mr. Graham, in his letter, 


cordially approves the declarations of the plat- 


form, on matters of the most recent practical 


interest. 
til last winter, when the encroachments of dis- |. 


Car Loap or Hoas Burnt.—As a train for 
the East approached Rome, Oneida county, 
New York, on Sunday, 27th ult., one of the 
cars, freighted with one hundred and three live 
hogs, was found to be enveloped in flames. A 
spark had communicated to it, and before it was 
discovered, the fire had attained such headway 
that the car was nearly consumed, and every 
hog on board perished in the flames. 

INDEPENDENCE Day.—The anniversary of the 
declaration of independence will be celebrated 
this year on Monday the 5th of July, the 4th 
falling on Sunday. 7 


Rum ano Foreian Vicses.—The two great 
evils of our country are rum and the importa- 
tion of foreign vices. In the city of New York 
during the year 1851, the whole number of 
commitments to prison was 21,792, of whom 
16,891 were foreigners! Of the whole num- 
ber, 19,453 were of intemperate habits. 


Tas Western Crops.—The Iowa papers 
concur in the opinion, that notwithstanding the 
backwardness of the season, the wheat and 
other crops will be abundant. We have the 
same flattering representations from Northern 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and the greater portion 
of Wisconsin and Michigan. 


She has been absent 35 months, havin 
left Norfolk July 26, 1849, rates 56 guns wi 
a company of 560 men. It was expected that 
the Independence would bring Mr. Greenough’s 


‘fine group of marble figures intended for the 


capitol at Washington, together with a la 
block of lava tahen' Gut from the foot of Mount 


that, on the 5th ult., the ‘wooden suspension 
bridge over the Juniata river, six miles north- 
east of Shirleysburg, gave way and fell with a 
crash in the water below, a height of forty-five 
feet. At the time the bridge fell, the team of: 
Mr. D. Shindle' was crossing. Two’ men with 


_ the team were seriously but :aot fatally wounded, 
and two horses were instantly killed. The | d 


bridge was erected upon the Remington principle, 
and was owned by a company, upon whom the 
loss falls heavy. It was only erected last sum- 
mer. The bridge is a total loss, except the 
abutments and piers. | 


or Rocks AT Niacara Fatus.—On 


rtions of the rock near the 


20th ults., large 
ke off and fell into the river, 


American Ferry 


| stirring up considerable additional commotion in 


the cauldron of seething waters. The falling 
rock was detached from the under wall o 
“Point View.” On Tuesday night, 22d ult., 


another very large rock broke away from the 


edge between Prospect Tower and Goat Island, 
thus deepening the water-bed and turning the 
force of the current inwardly toward the island. 
The precipice over which the water falls is now 
but a few feet from the tower. Many fine 
specimens of gypsum and mica have been 
brought to the surface by this phenomenon, and 
the whole army of explorers for geological 
specimens may be seen engaged in the busy 
pursuit, 
Marine Disasters anv Loss or Lire.— 

The sloop Edwin A. Stevens, Captain Smith, 
laden with bricks, and bound to Newark, New 
Jersey, was ized by a squall, hearly op 
site Piermont in the North River, on Friday 
afternoon the 25th ult., and sank immediately 
in thirty feet water, carrying down the captain’s 
wife and two children. 

Justice.—An “old subscriber” of the Na- 
tional Intelligencer, at lately 
furnished to the publishers the following re- 
markable instance of even-handed and open- 
handed justice : 


Messrs. Gales & Seaten:—The account of an old 
balance standing on your books against me is re- 


ceived. 
Amount of the account, $12.00 
Interest 24 years 5 1-8 months, at 8 perct. 23.00 

45 


Discount on the enclosed notes, at 14 per ct. 


$35.45 


Amount enclosed $35.50. 


LiaBILity oF RarLroap Companies.—Charles 
Zedner and others, a few days since, brought 
an action against the Central Railroad Company 
of New Jersey, in the New York Superior 
Court, to recover the value of a box of clothing, 
placed in the freight cars at Plainfield, New 
Jersey, to be delivered to plaintiffs at New 
York, taken to the Company’s office there on a 
Saturday afternoon in December last, placed in 
the freight room, and stolen between Saturday 
night and Monday morning. The defendant 
contended that it was placed in the freight room 
by plajntiff’s direction, and remained there at 
his risk. Verdict for plaintiff, $311, being the 
value of the contents of the box. 


Cost oF PresineNT-MAKING.—The Wash- 
ington correspondent of the Commercial Adver- 
tiser says the Democratic National Convention 
cost a million of dollars, and the Whig Conven- 
tion will cost a similar sum. The election and 
contest preceding it will probably cost each 
party at least ten millions of dollars. : 


Successru Revence.—A fellow having a 
spite at a sausage maker, rushed in his shop 
when crowded with customers, threw a large 
‘dead cat on the counter, said, “That makes 
nineteen—we’ll settle when you are not so 
busy,” and made his exit. He was, of course, 
soon followed by the sausage amateurs, empty 
handed. 

. &.Rainsow at Nicut.—A correspondent of 
the New York Journal of Commerce, writing 
from Amherst, Massachusettts, on the 22d ult., 
says :—'l'owards 9 o’clock in the evening, a very 
severe thunder-shower sprung up from the west- 
ward, which continued for nearly an hour, ex- 
hibiting a beautiful but startling effulgence. 
At ten o’clock, the cloud passed over to the 
eastward, and the moon shed its silvery light 
upon the glittering rain drops. Just then was 
resented one of the most unusual and strikingly 
utiful of meteorological a lunar 
rainbow. On the dark surface of the receding 
cloud was most distinctly delineated a silvery 
arch as perfect in its proportions and complete 
as ever was formed by reflection of the noonday 
sun. Thisextraordinary vision lasted for nearly 
ten minutes. 


Important Law Decision.—The Supreme 
Court of the United States has just decided a 
case which went up from the Supreme Court of 
Alabama, involving the important question as to 
the boundary between that State and Georgia 
along the Chattahoochee river. The western 
bank of that river is, by the articles of cession, 
the boundary, but the question raised is whether 
this should be fixed at high or low water mark. 
The State Court decided that low water mark 
was the boundary. The Supreme Court of the 
United States has now reversed this decision, 
and declares the high water mark to be the 
boundary.— Savannah Georgian. 


Paciric Maits.—An official order from the 
Postmaster General directs that after the 5th 
of July, the Pacific mails of the New York and 
Aspinwall direct line shall leave New York on 
the 5th and 20th of each month, and arrive at 
Aspinwall about the 14th and 29th of the same 
month ; returning, they will leave Aspinwall on 
their artival from the Pacific, and reach New 
York about the 12th and 27th of each month. 
The days of departure from San Francisco for 
Panama will be the lst and 16th of each month. 


BoTTer.—The aggregate value of butter, 
produced in the United States, is larger than 
that of wheat. The price of good butter has 
very much increased, in the last few years, and, 
at particular seasons, has been exorbitant. 
Some of the agricultural societies in Pennsy]- 
vania are recommending that greater attention 
be paid to putting up firkin butter, which, as 
made in the State of New York, for the navy, 
has kept sweet for two years.. Liberal pre- 
miums for the best firkin butter, would probably 
produce a better article than is usually offered 
under this name. 


PouiticaL Convention.—A circular is pub- 
lished, dated at Washington, and signed “‘ Sam- 
uel Lewis, chairman,” calling “a national con- 
vention of delegates of the free Democracy, at 
the city of Pittsburgh, on the 11th day of Au- 
gust, for the pur of selecting candidates 
for the offices of President and Vice-President 
of the United States.” Friends of the * princi- 
ples declared at Buffalo, at the memorable con- 
vention of August, 1848,” are requested to send 
delegates. 


Tax Sourn-wesTERN Frontier.—The situ- 
ation.of the South-western frontier, at the pres- 


}ent moment, is, if we may credit the news- 


papers on the Rio Grande, deplorably bad, and 
threatening to the future peace and prosperity 
of that valley. Murders, robberies, and out- 
rages are of almost daily occurrence, every 
mail which comes from that quarter teems 
with accounts of them. Quarrels and fights 
between the Mexicans and Americans are fre- 
quent. The Mexicans are now the assailing 
rty. The latest accounts inform us that they 
ve employed some homeless Indians to in- 
vade, plunder, kill, burn, and destroy upon our 
side of the river. These Indian bands, it ap- 
rs, are organized, employed, and partly led 

y Mexicans, no doubt persons who have suf- 
fered from the outrages of Carvajal’s men. 
Every number of the Brownsville Flag which 
reaches us comes freighted with doleful accounts 
of the sufferings of the Texans, and the proceed- 
ingsof impromptu meetings based thereon, to call 
for redress, or to justify Carvajal in another inva- 
sion. The President of the United States has 
transmitted toCon 
of State on the subject, which he recommends as 
the basis of legislation. It states that disorders 
and outrages are occurring on the borders be- 
tween the United States and Mexico, not con- 
fined to the inhabitants on either side. Persons 
are violently seized and transported across the 
line; and there seems to be absolute need of 
measures for the tion of the peace of the 
neighbourhood. The Secretary recommends 
the employment of military force. For that 
purpose he advises the revival of the act of 10th 
of March, 1838, or a part of it. What is thus 
recommended is a clear duty of Government; 
the first and highest of whose obligations is to 
protect the citizen, and preserve friendship and 
peace with other powers. The strong hand of 


a Report ofthe Secretary 


Hudson Star, that Mr. Owen U. Barton of Cla- 
verack, Columbia county, was struck by light- 
ning on Tuesday afternoon, 22d ult., and instant- 
ly killed. He was standing under a tree at the 
time with his horse, which was also killed. 
He was 23 years of age, and much respected. 


Seventeen Year Locusrs.—As was pre- 


have made their appearance in Connecticut. In 
1818 and 1835, their presence on a lot of land 
about 50 rods square, some three miles from the 
North Glastenbury post-office, is chronicled. 
The woods on that spot are now alive with their 


music, 
Saturday night and Sunday morning, 19th and | 


Exptosion.—An immense globe, (reservoir 
of wind,)at the Hudson, New York, Iron Works, 
exploded on Sunday night, with a loud report, 
It cost $11,000, and the full damage is estimated 
much higher. The explosion is attributed to 
negligence. 


Sinautar Evectric Pusenomenon.—During 
a thunder storm at Boston on the 22d ult., each 
flash of lightning so acted on the wires of the 
Fire Alarm, that all the bells throughout the 
city which are included in the circuit, struck 
as powerfully as when operated for an alarm. 
The phenomenon was a singular and beautiful 
one. 


-Feravuos upon Tas GoveRNMENT.—Some of 
the extensive frauds which have been practised 


| upon the United States Government for a num- 


ber of years past, in New York, have been at 
last discovered. Land warrant applications for 
back pay, for services alleged to have been per- 
formed in the Mexican war, and pension certi- 
ficates, have been forged to a very large extent, 
and the government defrauded of a sum amount- 
ing to hundreds of thousands of dollars. The 
period in which these frauds have extended is 
said to be nearly eighteen years. A fraud, in- 
volving in one fry i instance a loss of eighteen 
thousand acres of land, was recently discovered 
in New York, which led to the arrest of parties 
supposed to have been engaged in this business. 
They are lawyers, brokers, and persons in res- 
pectable standing in that city and in Brooklyn. 


Cuovera.—Judge Walker Reid died at his 
residence in Campbell county, Kentucky, of 
cholera, on the 2lst ult. The cholera has 
made its appearance at Colemansville, Harrison 
county, Kentucky. Up to the last dates three 
persons had died of it, and among those attacked 
was A. M. Hume, a member of the Legislature. 
The disease still prevails at Maysville, in a 
modified form. 


Tue Brancw Mint Bitt.—The bill estab- 
lishing a branch mint in California having passed 
the Senate on Wednesday the 23d ult., with 
the House’s amendments, it needs only the Pre- 
sident’s signature to become a law. 


Great Iron Brivae.—The bridge over the 
Muskingum river at Zanesville, Ohio, which is 
about to be erected by the Central Ohio Rail- 
road Company, is to be an iron one, invented 
and patented by Wendel Bolman of the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad Company. It is to be 
5383 feet in length, having four spans 1243 feet 
each, containing sixty-seven tons of wrought, 
and one hundred and thirty tons of cast iron. 
The only timber used will be in the floor, which 
will require 65,000 feet of lumber. 


InpiaNn Ficut 1n Texas.—A_ correspondent 
of the Galveston Journal, writing from San 
Antonio, learns from Lieutenant C. H. Tyler of 
the 2d United States Dragoons, that on the Ist 
ult., Lieutenant Hawes of the 2d Dragoons, 
with a party of fifteen men, had a skirmish with 
a marauding band of Camanches, who had been 
perpetrating outrages on the road between Fort 
Inge and Fort Duncan. The Indians were dis- 
covered at a distance of about a mile or more, and 
pursuit, which lasted an hour, was necessarily 
conducted at great disadvantages. Lieutenant 
Hawes succeeded, however, in shooting two, 
and recovering thirty-eight animals and four 
captive children. The children stated that their 
father, mother, elder brother, and sister were 
murdered by them three days before. Lieuten- 
ant Denman reports that he crossed several 
trails between the Nueces and the Rio Grande. 


INDEPENDENCE oF San Juan.—The National 
Intelligencer throws doubt upon the intelli- 
gence published in our columns last week, res- 
pecting the guarantied independence of San 
Juan. It says:—* If we are correctly informed, 
the basis of a convention lately agreed u 
here between our Secretary of State and the 
Minister of England, and sent out by commis- 
sioners for the decision of the Governments of 
Nicaragua and Costa Rica, did not embrace 
- independence of the important_port of San 

uan.” 


Tue Liquor Law tn Boston.—On the Ist of 


July the new liquor law, passed by the Massa- 


chusetts Legislature, went into operation, com- 
ing just in time to prevent, if it is properly en- 
forced, any excessive intemperance on the Na- 
tional Anniversary. The ibility of enforc- 
ing such a law in large cities will now be satis- 
factorily tested. 


Mait Rossery Arrest.—Anthony G. 
Hastings, Postmaster at Hillsborough, Dela- 
ware, was arrested on Friday, 25th ult., and 
lodged in pal at Georgetown, Delaware, on the 
charge of robbing ,the United States mail at 
various times, for six months past, of letters 
containing money to a considerable amount, 
sent South, East, North, and West. Several 
packages containing money, for Baltimore and 
various parts of Virginia, and others for Wash- 
ington, Georgetown, Philadelphia, and various 
other points, have been purloined, and a consid- 
erable portion of the missing money, with many 
of the letters, was found in his possession when 
arrested. The discovery and arrest was made 
through the exertions of James L. Maguire, 
special agent of the Post Office Department. 


The steamships Atlantic and Africa, arrived 
at New York from Liverpool, bring London 
papers to the 19th of June. 

A late letter from Prague says:—“ The head 
of the house of Rothschild is most dangerously 
sick, and at the point of death, in Fronfort, (on 
the Maine river, in Germany.) His brothers 
ee been sent for, and some have already ar- 
rived.” 

It is reported in private letters from France, 
brought by the Atlantic, that a’ conspiracy of a 
very formidable character had been discovered 
in the French army. The Government was 

uietly at work endeavouring to suppress it. 
The English and French papers are silent upon 
the subject. 

Queen Victoria had issued a proclamation for- 
bidding the exercise of Roman Catholic cere- 


‘monies in Great Britain, except in places of 


worship. 

The Nautical Standard states that the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company intend again to send Dr. 
Rae on an exploring and surveying expedition 
to the Arctic regions, with instructions to prose- 
cute the search for Sir John Franklin, in the 
regions he may visit. 

Liverpool Cotton Market, June 19. — Fair 
American is quoted the same as by the last ar- 
rival. Orleans is quoted at 63d.; Mobile and 
Uplande, 5gd.; middling and lower qualities, 
1-16d. to $d. lower. Private advices from 
Liverpool, dated 19th ult., 
having declined 1-16th since last week, and in 
somec ases $d. on lower qualities. 

Li l Grain Market, June 19.—The re- 
ceipts of Grain and Flour since last. Tuesday 
have been moderate, both British and foreign. 
The trade, during the week, has ruled dull, the 
buyers acting with extreme caution, but no par- 
ticular change in the value of ant Se has oc- 
curred. Wauters Canal and Canadian Flour, 
20s. 6d. a 21s.; Philadelphia and Baltimore, 20s. 
a 20s. 6d.; Indian Corn, white, 30s. a 30s. 6d.; 
yellow, 31s. a 31s. 3d.; mixed, 30s. 6d. a 31s.; 
American Wheat, white, 6s. a 6s. 3d.; red and 


‘mixed, 5s. 6d. a 5s. 9d. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


The Earl of Malmesbury announced in the 
House of Lords on the 14th ult, that the gov- 
ernment had determined to for the 
present the bill for the extradition of French 
criminale. This measure excited much indig- 


nation among the public, who looked on it, not | 
unnaturally, asa means to give the French police 


power over political refugees. On the evening 
of June 14th, in the House of Commons, the 
petitioned 


| sister of Mr. Feargus O’Connor 


icted last year, the seventeen year locusts 


Cotton as. 


the 10th ult. The new Corn Exchange in that 
city was selected as the building most suitable 
for the purpose, but it has been found necessary 
to increase it by large temporary additions, and 
the area now covered is five acres, or about a 
quarter of that which was occupied by the 
Crystal Palace in London. The number of ex- 
hibitors who have furnished contributions is 
about one thousand, of whom three buadred are 
from Dublin. The Catholic Defence Associa- 
tion are busying themselves in preparing for the 
approaching election. They have just issued a 
lengthy address to the Roman Catholic elec- 
tors, cating on them to set aside party interests, 
and support those candidates only who will vote 
for repeal of the Ecclesiastical Titles Acta, the 
abolition of the secular colleges, and other ame- 
liorations demanded by their creed. 


FRANCE. 


The French papers are extremely dull. Gov- 
ernment has submitted to the Legislature bills 
imposing a sumptuary tax on carriages, horses, 
and dogs, and on the manufacture of paper and 
card-boards of all kinds. Government has de- 
cided to withdraw the allowance granted dur- 
ing the past twenty-two years, to abolish re- 
fu in France. Some other public function- 
aries have refused the oaths—among them, M. 


Courgeou, Professor of History at the College 


of Bordeaux. The Paris Patrie states that very 
satisfactory accounts have just been received 
from Tahiti. The best understanding, it Is 
said, exists between Queen Pomare and the 
French authorities. At the date of these ac- 
counts, two agents of the American Peninsula 
Company had arrived to make arrangements for 
its steamers to touch at Tahiti periodically. 
The Council of State has decided that the judi- 
cial tribunals have no jurisdiction over the ques- 
tion of the Orleans confiscation. Great inun- 
dations have occurred in the south of France. 
General Lamoriciere was a expelled 
by the police from Aux La Chapelle, whither 
he had gone for the beuefit of his health. An- 
other revolution had broken out in Algeria. 


SWITZERLAND. 
The Neufchatel question becomes more com- 

licated. On the 7th ult. the Federal flag of 
Switzerland was brought from Basle to the 
City of Neufchatel, and set up in the centre of 
a square formed by officers of the Canton. 
The Major of the Neufchatel Rifle corps then 
addressed the officers, calling on them to be 
true to that flag, and, if necessary, the Federal 
Government would assist them in peewee 
their independence. A large crowd witn 
the ceremony. The Grand Council of the Can- 
ton of Ticino, in Switzerland, has passed a law, 
by a vote of 53 to 51, suppressing the Roman 
Catholic Religious Corporations existing in the 
Canton, and confiscating their property. The 
Grand Council consists of 114 members. 

SPAIN. 

Kidnapping the wealthy, in order to make 
their friends rescue them, a chronic crime which 
wholesale strangulation by the civil power and 
the short shrift and speedy shootings of military 
commissions have not completely put down, has 
again taken place near the Portuguese frontier. 

e sanguinary Montejos, two brothers famous 
for their camisades and onslaughts upon the 


helpless and innocent during the civil war, when 


they afforded their infamous aid to Don Carlos, 
as chiefs of guerrillas, have seized upon the per- 
son of the parish priest of Valverde de Fresno, 
and hurried him to their lurking-place in the 
Portuguese mountains, and sent a letter from 
him to his friends, according to the custom of 
these gentry, requiring a considerable sum of 
money. ‘Troops have been ordered out, and the 
Portuguese authorities have been required to 
deliver the criminals up, if they are found in 
the neighbouring kingdom. he Queen of 
Spain has just created a new decoration for 
ladies. It is to be called the Medal Cross of 
Queen [sabella. It is in enamelled gold, and 
ornamented with brilliants. On days of cere- 
mony it will be worn suspended round the neck 
by a red ribbon, and on ordinary days it will be 
attached to the left shoulder with a small rib- 
bon of the same colour. . 


PORTUGAL. 


Public business was proceeding more rapidly 
in the Cortes, the Government having a strong 


majority. 
ITALY. 

Nothing further has transpired in Mr. Mur- 
ray’s case. The British Government has sent 
orders to Mr. Moore, the Consul, at Ancona, 
which have been sent on by telegraph to the 
Vice-Consul at Trieste. An energetic action 
on the part of the British authorities is antici- 
pated. 

GERMANY. 

The districts of Mulhausen and Heligenstadt 
have been visited by a great calamity. The 
bursting of a water spout caused such a sudden 
rise in the waters of the Unstrut and other 
streams, that not only is the whole harvest 
of the present year destroyed, but the fields are 
covered with stones and sand to such an extent 
that it will be impossible to bring them into cul- 
tivation for years tocome. In a quarter of an 
hour the Unstrut rose eighteen feet above its 
usual level. The loss of life is not yet known; 
but it is feared it is considerable. In Dingel- 
stadt, eleven bodies have been found, and nine- 
teen persons are missing. In the district of 
Eulhausen, above twenty persons are reported 
as having been drowned, and between twenty 
and thirty more are suspected to have shared 
the same fate. The roads are everywhere des- 
troyed, whole herds of cattle and sheep have 
been Jost, and buildings have been so complete- 
ly swept away, that scarcely a stone of them 
remains. The full extent of the loss of life and 
damage to property has not yet been ascertained. 
The Provincial Government in Erfurt has des- 
patched commissioners to the locality to make 
the necessary investigations. Appeals are al- 
ready made to the public for subscriptions in aid 
of the population of the district. 


EGYPT. 


Said Pacha (whose arrival in France we have 
before noted) has fallen under suspicion since 
his departure. His palace has been searched, 
and a quantity of arms found, and over one hun- 
dred persons, supposed to be his accomplices 
in a political conspiracy, have been arrested 
and sent to the Citadel of Cairo. A tribe of 
Bedouins, one thousand strong, who are in his 
interest, have escaped to Bengazi, and placed 
themselves beyond the reach of pursuit. The 
desert Railroad progresses favourably. 


INDIA. 

Papers have been received, with dates to 
12th of May, in anticipation of the Overland 
mail. From India proper there is nothing very 
noticeable. Latest news from Rangoon is to 
the 23d of April. No further collision had 
taken place. Cholera was abating. 


CHINA. 

There is little by this mail. At Shanghai, 
Ningpoo, Amoy, and Canton all remains quiet. 
The Viceroy Seu is absent from Canton, en- 
gaged against the rebels, who seem still to have 
the upper hand. The United States steam frigate 
Susquehanna and ship Saratoga were at Hong 
Kong. The former is waiting for the new Com- 
modore. When he arrives, it is expected she 
will proceed to Manilla. 


AUSTRALIA. 

The ship Vimiera from Sydney for London, 
brings mails from Australia to the 10th March, 
also $275,000 in gold and 2400 bales of wool. 
Her news is three weeks later. New mines 
were discovered daily. The yield at Sydney 
and Port Philip was daily increasing, and thou- 
sands were flocking to the mines. A vigorous 
stream of emigration was setting in from Cali- 
fornia and the South Sea Islands, and hundreds 
of American diggers might be seen walking 
the streets of Sydney, working towards the gold 
regions. The new settlement of Canterbury 
was deserted; Wellington and Auckland were 
nearly in the same condition, and at Van Die- 
man’s Land a similar result was expected. 


FROM SANDWICH ISLANDS. 


Honolulu papers have been received to the 5th 
of May. The Argus contains the ings 
n some engaged in the preparation 
and discussion of a new Constitution. The 
same paper, which has always been to 
powers, 


the missionaries exercisi liti 

article new Conattio probit 
' c men seats in re 
has out by both Houses The 
moral worth, the civil and politice] rights of 


residence of her brother 
James A. Stevenson, Esq., of the city of New 


York. 


On Monday the 28th ult., by’ the Rev. wi 
Hi. Ruffner, Mr. Tuomas C. of 
Delaware, to Mrs. Many C. Mitcnete of Philadel. 


On the 24th ulti, by the Rev. Daniel Gaston. 
Mr. Witttam of 'Pittsburgh, to 
Ruta McKaunen of Philadelphia. 


On the 28th ult., at the Brick church, New York 
by the Rev. Dr. Spring, Mr. L. Grornoe Sparne to 
Miss Boning of Brooklya, New York. 

At Black Rock, New York, on the 23d ult,, by 
the Rev. J.C. Knapp, Mr. Erriot Gray of Tecum- 
to a of Black 


OBITUARY. 

Died, at Philadelphia, on Friday morning, 4th 
ult., afer a short illness, ELIZABETH MORROW, 
only child of JOSEPH M. and ELEANOR C. WIL- 
SON, aged | year and 6 months. 

Died, near Newtown, Pennsylvania, on the 
16th of April last, Mrs. MATILDA WYNKOOP 
wife of Mr. Gerardus Wynkoop, in the 42d year of 
her age. This lady was a daughter of the late 
David Mackain, Esq., a ruling elder in the New- 
town Presbyterian Church, and was, for more than 
twenty years, a member of the Church of her 
fathers. Often during the last several years of her 
life, was she brought down near the gates of death ; 
and when the messenger at last came, we were in 
hopes her life would again be spared. But the 
links that bound her'to‘husband, and children, and 
friends, had to be sundered, and the Lord has 
called her home. Her faith, however, was calm 
and abiding. Death had Jost its terrors, and she 
gently fell asleep in the Lord Jesus. For years 
she had cultivated a singular familiarity with this 
whole subject, and when the reality came, she was 
not dismayed, but rejoiced * to depart and be with 
Christ, which is far better.” Frequent of late have 
been the afflictions of this family and this church. 
May the Lord sanctify them.—Communicated. 


Died, on the 24th ult., at the residence of his son- 
in-law, Captain Thomas Singer, Mr. WILLIAM 
MOORE, ruling elder in the Fourth Presbyteriea 
church, Philadelphia, in the 78th year of his age. 
He was ordained and installed by the Rev. George 
C. Potts, March 29th, 1804, served in the church 
forty-eight years, and lived to bury seven of his 
fellow-elders and two pastore—the Rev. Mr. Potts 
and the Rev. Mr. Loughridge. It is believed that 
every ruling elder in the Presbytery of Philadelphia 
who entered the office at or before the time that Mr. 
Moore did, have entered into their rest. He is the 
last of that class of useful men who, one-half cen- 
tury ago, were the office-bearers in our churches 
here, and who, through faith and patience, have in- 
herited the promises. He said to his pastor at the 
last previous communion season, with emotion, 
‘¢It is probably my last with you.” And ao it was. 
He was carried from the church to the cemetery on 
Saturday evening, and:on the following Sabbath, 
while the church were celebrating a Saviour’s dyin 
love, and weeping to think that they should see the 
face of their beloved elder no more, he was drink- 
ing wine new in the kingdom of God. Brethren, the 
time is short.—Communicated. 


NOTICES. 


WEST PHILADELPHIA RELIGIOUS SER- 
VICES.—The Rev. Dr. Boardman will preach in 
the Talbot Academy, on Chestnut near T'ill street, 
West Philadelphia, to-morrow, (Sabbath,) 4th inst., 
at four o’clock, P. M. . 


BROAD STREET RELIGIOUS SERVICES. 
— Religious services are condu in the Franklin 
Hose Company’s house, on Broad street, above 
Fitzwater, every Sabbath, at half-past ten o'clock, | 
A. M., and at half-past three, P. M., by the Rev. Ro- 
bert Watts, under the direction of the Church Ex- 
a Committee of the Presbytery of Philadel 

ia. 


CENTRAL PRESBYTERIAN CHUCH.— 
Service in this Church, corner of Eighth and 
Cherry streets, Philadelphia, to-morrow (Sabbath) 
morning, 4th inst., at half-past ten o’clock, and 
evening at eight o'clock. 


SECOND PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. — 
The usual monthly evening service will be held 
to-morrow (Sabbath) evening, 4th inst., at eight 
o’clock, in the Second Presbyterian Church, (Rev. 
C. W. Shields, pastor,) Seventh near Arch street, 
Philadelphia. Sermon by the pastor. 


PRESBYTERY OF PHILADELPHIA.—The 
Presbytery of Philadelphia will hold its next stated 
meeting in the Lecture Room of the Central 
Church, corner of Eighth and Cherry streets, on 
Tuesday the 6th of July, at ten o’clock, A. M. 

Gaston, Stated Clerk. 


N PRESS.—Robert and Harold, or the Young 

Marooners on the Florida Coast. By F. R. 
Goulding, with illustrations. 

Brief Thoughts concerning the Gospel, with Pre- 
face, Introduction, and Notes. By - Horatius 
Bonar. 

The Gospel pointing to the Person of Christ. By 
Rev. A. A. Bonar. 


LATELY ISSUED. 

Why Should I bea Pastor? By the author of 
‘¢ Why am I a Presbyterian?? 18mo, 31 cts. 

Scott’s Commentary. 5 vols. quarto edition, large 
type. 

hapters on the Shorter Catechism. Second edi- 

tion, 16mo, 75 cts. 

The Mother’s Catechism. By John Willison, D.D. 
32mo, 36 cts. perdozen. 

Junkin on the Oath. Second edition, 12mo, 50 


cents. 
WILLIAM S. MARTIEN, 
No. 144 Chestnut street, Ist Bookstore above Sixth 
july 3—3t street, Philadelphia. 


SCHOOLS.—Wantep, by a young man, e 

graduate of the College and Theological Semi- 
nary at Princeton, New Jersey, a situation as Prin- 
cipal of a School or an Academy, or as private 
Tutor; or, he would establish a School where 
there were sufficient inducements. Address, ( post- 
paid, giving full particulars,) Detta, Box 2009, 
Post-office, New York. july 3—3¢ 


ITTELL’S LIVING AGE, No. 425.—-Paricz 123 
cents.—Contents.—1. Submarine Geography 
—Household Words. 2. Wanderer in Syria — 
Athenzom. 3. Letters of Mrs. Piozzi—Gentle- 
man’s ine. 4. Queechy—Tait’s Magazine. 
5. Osborn’s Arctic Journal—Spectator. 6. Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin—Boston Post, Southern Press, and 
Tait’s Magazine. 7. Fardorougha, the Miser— 
Dublin University Magazine. 8. Swift, Stella, and 
Vanessa—Eliza Cook’s Journal. 9. David Mac- 
beth Moir—Tait’s Magazine. 10. Midnight Maes 
—Bentley’s Miscellany. 11. Beni-Bn-Ali—Tait’s 

Magazine. With Poetry and Short Articles. 

Published weekly at six dojlars a year by 
E. LITTELL & Co., Boston, 

And sold by GETZ, BUCK & CO., 
38 and 39 Arcade, East Avenue, Philadelphia. 
july 


RONCHITIS AND KINDRED DISEASES—In 

Language adapted to Common Readers. By 

W. W. Hall, A.M.,M.D. New York, REDFIELD, 
137 Nassau street, 1852. 12mo, pp. 340. 

Having read Dr. Hall’s book in a former edition, 
and had the pleasure of personal intercourse with 
him, we take great pleasure in commending both 
to the favourable regard of the public. He has de- 


] voted his whole life to the stady of diseases of the 


chest, and, as far as we can hear, has been re 
markably successful in his treatment of them. In 
this book he gives the result of his experience, and 
throws out many valuable hints for those who are 
threatened with such diseases. His mode of treat- 
ment is very simple and sensible, and being both a 
scholar and @ Christian, he combines those requi- 
sites most desirable to be met in one who occupies 
to us the near and important relation of a physi- 
cian.—. ‘Watchman and 

This we take to be a book of merit, and, we 
think, must prove of great value to many whose 
services can seldom be conveniently s Min- 
isters, and public speakers in general, will learn 
some very important facts from this volume, in re- 
lation to one of the most insidious aad dangerous 
diseases that afflict mankind. It goes so pbilo- 
sophically into the causes, the symptoms, and the 
treatment, that we think the patient can procure no 
safer vade mecum. Its perusal may save him mach 
time, and pain, and money.—New York Christian 
Intelligencer. 
Price $1,at ZEIBER’S, 44 south Third street, 
jul Philadelphia. 


ye READING, &c., FOR TOWN AND 
COUNTRY.—Henderson & Co., Booksellers and 
Publishers, having removed from corner of Seventh 
and Chestnut streets to the corner of Fifth and 
Arch streets, respectfully invite attention to the 
many advantages they are now enabled to offer the 
of Philadelphia and its vi- 
cinity, in their selection of good books, especial! 
in regard to low prices, the very great variety of 
pe Hs and the unrivalled extent of their superior 
lection of the best works upon all subjects. 
These of our citizens who are, making prepara- 
tions with a view to their usual‘ sammer tours, 
should call in season, end choose a few good 
as companions for leisure moments, | 
HENDERSON & CO., 
(Successors to G. 8. Arrieror,) 


North-west corner of Fifth and Arch streets, 
delphia. 
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gettul- of His-covenant vows, comes to min- 
| 
3 
oa Dy Nis treachery, so do the nile 
Mingiing i} | sive sect who never call in medical aid to 
3 easiat their women in childbirth; who never 
a 
j 
gs ARRIVAL oF THE INDEPENDENCE.—The Uni- 
: ted States ship Independence, Commodore 
Pi Charles W. Morgan, from Leghorn, via Gibral- 
3: tar, May 14, arrived at New York on the 25th 


The n of Jacob 
Abbott has any thing 


avy ‘thie purpoed't | 


ages 


understands: 40. combing the 
ubéfal’ did’ 


immagine thet he hears the, roar of.. 


the jostlings of the caridl:boat in she locks, 
aid’ prostrates’ himeelf: at the Mtezin~cry- 
of “ Bridge !?”, jn fact, that he is once more 


A To a New Parr, from a 


‘The authoress'Of this’ was a beaw- 
gifted Trish gitl, who married o 
British army officer: ‘Their union, at first 
afterwards tésalted anfavotr- 
ably: He: finally: deserted her, and’ she 
died broken. heart. The.“ Hints,” 


which are-ygeed min; , derive 


additional intereat Irom so sad a story. 


Hunt, is one of: Putnam's Semi-Monthly 


Library, for travellers and the fireside, It 


is made up of compilations: from various 
popular writers, and. affords a good deal. of 


matter for entertainment “ by the way.” — 


Blackwood’s Magazine, for June, as re- 
by Leonard'Scott & Co. of New 


York, has to: bend, filled with its 

*<Lossitig’s Pictorial Book. of the 
Revolution, No. 24, sustains the reputation 


ef the work. for. ‘vivacity and fidelity 
with whieh it presents the men, scenes, and | 8° 
incidentsof “ the- times’ that tried» men’s 


the. elegant wood-cuts are 
aa.true: representations of their ofiginals 


Uke views of the old Blandford Chirch, 


and ‘of Bolingbrook at Petersburg; Virginia, 
these. iilustrations must be as truthful as 
they are beautiful. 
Thitty-sixth Annual Report of the 
‘American Bible Society makes an‘ dctavo 
of .287.pages.. The names of the Life 
Directors.and Life Members occupy nearly 
one hundred closely printed pages. The 
affairs: of the Society.are in a prosperous 

“© Reasons for Abjuring Allegiance to 
the See of Rome,”* a Letter to the Earl of 
Bhrewsbary: By A. 
The author of this pamphlet, who has 
made himself somewhaj notorious for the 
Jast few years by his ground and lofty 


tumbling in the ecclesiastical ring, bas. 


‘iow flung a somerset. backwards, and 
‘alighted where he once started from, and 
gives this letter to the world, to let them 
know that he thinks badly of Rome. As 
most of our readers have thought. ‘the 


game thing for a long time, and must 
“Wonder that any man, who had been more 


than a nominal Protestant, ever could. have 


thought otherwise, we do not know that | 


they will stand much in need of Mr. 
Connelly’s experience. | 


The Value of Five Minutes. 


In another place he finds a man 
idling. You can soon see, that of all 
spectacles this is the one least to his 
mind. ‘If you waste five minutes, it is 
not much; but probably if you waste five 
minutes yourself, you lead some one else 
to waste five minutes, and that makes 
‘ten. If a third follow your example 
that makes a quarter of an hour. Now, 
there are about one hundred and eighty 
of us here, and if every one wasted five 


minutes in a day what would it come 
“to? Let me see. Why, it would be 
fifteen hours, and fifteen hours a day 
would be ninety hours per week, about 
eight days working time in a week, and 


in a year would be four hundred days. 
Do you think we could ever stand such 


waste as that?”’ The poor loiterer was 


sutterly confounded. He had no idea 
of eating up fifteen hours, much less 
four hundred days, of his good em- 
ployer’s time; and he never saw before 
how fast five minutes could be multiplied. 
—The Successful Merchant... 


— 


REMORSE. 


In Rensselaer county, New York, a 


*tayvern-keeper had abandoned the traffic 
in alcohol, after he. had been several 
years engaged in it. Whenever the 
“subject of his selling liquor, refer- 
red to, he was observed to manifest feel- 
_ ings of deep regret and sorrow. "A friend 
day inquired the-cause.. will 
“tell you,” said he, and opening his ac- 

count book said, ‘“‘ Here are forty names 

of men who have all been customers, 


most of them for years—thirty-two of 


these, to. my certain knowledge, now lie 
in the drunkard’s grave! ten of the 
twelve now remaining are confirmed sots! 
* These, are the fruits of this dreadful and 
degrading business.” Who would be 
willing to engage in it for the paltry 
-wages of a few. pence? Can a.man fol- 
low this traffic and be a Christian? — 


THE CONTRAST. 

Says the author of ‘Local Loiter- 
ing’’—“One of the pleasantest church- 
- yards I know-of; is in the Isle of Wight ; 
“ahd many years’ ago, I was sauntering 
- among its graves, when I saw a lady in 
» deep mourning, with a little girl, sitting 
.on a tomb-stone. The former was 
reading a book to the latter:who was 
looking ‘with tearful eyes into her mo- 
ther’s face. When. they turned. away 
“from ‘the’ spot, I saw that. they had 
n: looking on the tomb of the ‘ Dairy- 
man's Daughter,’ whose simple epitaph 
» Was engraved on the headstone. That 
was'the Duchess of the 

ittle child was the Princess 
«now @ queen, on whose dominions the 
“was reading, was delightfu 
affectionate narrative of “Legh 
> Richmond. Striking was the contrast 
jn the condition of the sleeper and her 
“who watched by.her graye—the one a 
. nt’s daughter in her dreamlessslum- 
‘bers, the other a child who, ere. many 
~ years-had passed over her head, was to 
take her place among the ‘rulers of the 
nations !, “The humbler of the two had 


2: 


her palm, and was wearing’ her 
grown, Whilst the ‘daughter of & royal 


line’ wag fated~to endure the perilous 


splendour of dominion, and become the. 


‘mother of more kings ere she should 
lie down'in the vaults of Windsor.” 


these pages, one tan almost 
the 


ictoria, - 


Perbaps the book the 


_ hues from heaven shall borrow, 
fall amide the flowers. 


"Wait! ‘tis the key to pleasure 
to the planet 
tarry thow-his leisure 


i> 

“Waitt for the time is basting 
When life shall-be made clear, 
“And all’ who know heart-wasting 
od} Shall feelthat Gop is dear. 


STR 


prodaction: 
“Riding out upon the ‘Plains’ a few 


a friend, we had the fortune to have 
several of these trees pointed out to us. 
As far around each as its branches ex- 
tended, the grass was dead—the ground 
almost. bare, whilst: all ‘beyond it was 
fresh.and green. Each tree seemed to 
form a circle around it by the appear- 


ance presented by the dead and live 


ass. They were all alike in this res- 


pearance and character. QOccasiona 

the skull of a dead mule or other ani- 
mal were to be found lying either di- 
rectly under the tree, or near by, indi- 
cating the effects of its deadly poison. 
Anxious as we felt to procure a branch, 
and bring it to the city, that its fluids 


| might be subjected to a chemical analy- 


sis, we were deterred by the threatening 
appearance they presented. We have 
no. doubt as to the nature of the tree 
being as poisonous as the deadly Upas 
of the Nile.” 


ON LIKENESSES. 


BY HIRAM POWERS. 


addressed a letter from Florence to the 
Rev. S. G. Olmstead, which has ap- 
peared in the National Intelligencer. 
In this epistle he discusses, on philoso- 
phical principles, the reasons which de- 
termine our conclusions with respect to 
physiognomical similitude. There is a 
striking similarity in some of the views 
expressed by Powers and those con- 
tained in the January number of the 
London Quarterly Review, in relation 
to physiognomical expression. 


My Dear Sir—In your kind and 
very interesting letter from Tunis, you 
quote a question, put and answered as 
a fact by some professor—lI forget who 
you told me he was—namely, “why is 
it, that a wife is a poor judge of her 
husband’s, portrait ?’’ and you ask me 
to give you in writing my reasons for 
declaring that ¢¢ 7s a fact that a wife is 
almost always the very best judge of 
her husband’s portrait. The reasons 
are as follows: 

A wife who loves her husband, sees 
instantly the slightest change of his 
expression. She knows by his looks 
whether he is well or ill, good natured 
or angry. She perceives almost his 
very thoughts, and all this by the 
changes of his countenance. His man- 
ner, to be sure, assists his expression, 
whatever it may be; but the face, for 
the most part reveals, to her the action 
of his mind, and the state of his bodily 
feelings. Now, if the wife can discern 


Pwith such nicety by the changes from 


the habitual expression of her hus- 
band’s features how he feels and thinks, 
surely she, of all others, ought to be 
the best judge of the likeness of those 
| features. if the likeness is perfect, 
she sees him in it; if imperfect, she 
does not see him in it. She never saw 
‘him so; it is not the mirror of her soul, 


‘unknown. This is my argument, and 
my experience proves it true. 


‘bands, and of wives too, and I have 
always found them the last to be satis- 


criticisms have usually followed in the 


others have been satisfied long before. 
Acquaintances and friends have said, 


right yet; it is not the right expres- 
sion.” They might not say where it 
was wrong, but they felt that something 
was not familar to them. 

_. A picture or a bust should, like a 
mirror, reflect the very image of its 
original ; and if it does that, the hus- 
band or the wife is sure to be satisfied. 
If it does not, others may be, but they 
never can be. The question then is, 
why do others perceive? I will answer 
this by asking another question. How 


resemblance which their children bear 


Everybody else may perceive the very 
strongest resemblances, but the parents 
cannot. Why? because the parents are 
familiar with all the minute peculiarities 
and differences; strangers see only the 
generals. To a stranger a flock of 
sheep are alike; to the shepherd no 
‘two are alike. To a stranger a Tike- 
ness of an individual sheep would be 


| the likeness of every one in the flock ; : 


but the shepherd would select the sheep 


represented, if ‘the likeness was good, | 
not otliérwise. And so with fami-_ 
‘Ties. There is a family resemblance ; 


perceived by strangers, but not perceived 
by the family. Let the father be re- 


children will see him, and him only in 
it; but the stranger 
haps something of the whole. family in 
his likeness. stranger, a8 it’ were, 
stands at a distanée*when hé ‘perceives 


‘tails com ively. 


' “Itis often said that some portraits - 
‘are easy to execute, and some are diffi- ' 
.cult;.and.it is presumed that very mark- | 
ed features. are the easiest. I have | 


“found all alike-difficult.: It is true-that | 


child ‘may ‘a resemblance ‘to: 4 


cof individual 


‘distinguished by 
“from other 


how gh the. dull. ght be long: .... ‘a cat, an ‘el 


hy heart... Be stropg—be strong ! ane-men 

| very! marked from all other 
that ‘they seem. to belong. almost 
to. distinct races;:and auch men afford 
epportanities for easy portraits... The 
most inferior artists can produce rese: 
“of stich every body will 
this:is:‘ meant for Gen- 
eral Jackson, General ‘Washington, or 
perhaps’ Dr: Franklin; and yet ‘the 
same degree of resemblance to some 
whose features are not very peculiar as- 
an individual, would not be recognized 


lude, I will add that no wife 
who loves her husband will ever fail to 
perceive a faithful.likeness of him, how- 
ever.old and: ugly it may appear, and 
that the artist; who can faithfully re- 
present an easy likeness can always with 
as good an opportunity represent,equal- 
ly well to.a wife, husband, or anybody 
else, a difficult one. 


Wait! andthe;elouds of sorrow, 
Shall-‘melt in gentle showers,» 


say.at once that 


ova 


THE UPAS TREE. 
"We published some time since an ac- 
count. of the discovery of a tree on the 
Isthmus of Panama, having many of 
the characteristics of the fabled Upas 
tree of the Kast,:as it is destructive of: 
all animal and vegetable life that comes 
within its baneful influence, A  num- 
ber of the Panama,Herald, received by 
the late arrival, has the following addi 
tional notice of this singular vegetable 


ndian Prince 


The Rajah of Coorg, a principality 
of :Hindostan, on the Western Chauts, 
arrived’ on the 5th ult. at Southamp- 
ton. He came over to England to 
have his daughter educated—a singular 
and interesting event.in the history of 
the native princes of India. 
ate and drank with the passengers dur- | 
| e. His daughter is an in- 
teresting child. He was accompanied 
by Major Drummond as his guide. 
His servants were six in number. «= 
~The Rajah’s wives left the Euxine 
steamer complétely veiled, on Monday 
night at nine o'clock, and were con- 
veyed to Radley’s Hotel in a closed 
They were met at the door 
of the hotel by the Rajah and one of 

is principal attendants, who both held 
umbrellas over the heads of the ladies 
as they alighted. As soon as they 
alighted they took the umbrellas them- 
selves, and completely screened them- 
sélves from view. During the process 
of, their alighting from the carriage, 
however, a glimpse of one of them was 
obtained, and it was noticed that the 
lady had a thin gauze veil over her 
face, and fine black eyes. | 

- The Rajah was exceedingly anxious 
that no one should observe the ladies, 
and appeared agitated until they were 
safely in their apartment. 
tion was so great when he had con- 
ducted them up stairs, that he could 
oor of the apartment, 
and imagining it was locked, he re- 
quested that the gas should be extin- 
guished in the passage where they were 
standing, which was immediately done. 
He ‘is a pensioner of the East India 
Company, and has been residing at Be- 
nares on an allowance of £12,000 a 


miles from the city the other day with 


ing the voyage. 


pect, and the trees all of the same P | 


This eminent sculptor has recently | not open the 


One day the Rajah’s six servants, 
who by his desire observed most strictly 
the rules of their caste, had eight 
pounds of food allowed them, which 
consisted of rice, onions, and greens, 
which they cooked and ate in the open 
air at the back of the hotel. 
but once a day, and their drink is wa- 
They are, in fact, Oriental vege- 
tarians and teetotallers. 
sleep in the passages and under the 
tables in the hotel. 
rigid Hindoos, and among their bag- 
gage was a large number of native 
cooking utensils and a quantity of East- 
ern food. As soon as they arrived at 
the hotel they made preparations for 
cooking their meal. 

They wanted to cook by the side of a 
stream of water, but this they could 
not be accommodated with. They were 
very busy in the court-yard of the ho- 
tel, in the evening about six o’clock, in 
culinary operations. Previous to light- 
ing their fires, they carefully washed 
their hands and feet, and then com- 
menced laying out their stores of pro- 
visions, which consisted of a number 
of small bags of rice, by the side of 
which was a lemon. 
their fires with wood and coal, they 
‘crouched down and kept them alive by 
blowing with their mouths, at the same 
time stirring vigorously their food, 
which was simmering in brass pans.— 
London paper. | 


At night they 


The servants are 


After lighting 


Wholesome and Unwholesome 


and her love rejects it as foreign and The following valuable facts are from 


Dr. Mayo’s Hints on Hygiene. 


‘“If physic is made too familiar, it 
will exercise no extraordinary effect in 
the hour of sickness. 
tible food to a stomach in perfect vigour, 
.is.said to be venison. . The flesh of youn 
animals is less digestible than that o 
. Broths and soups are 
difficult of digestion, if made a meal of. 
In small quantities, however, and with 
other food, they do not disturb the pro- 
cess, being divided among and incorpo- 
rated with the solid aliment. 
‘soup is much more acceptable when 
thickened with any farinaceous sub- 
The habitudes of the stomach 
in respect to broths and soups, appear 
to be very capricious. 
strength, those articles are certainly 
indigestible unless qualified in the man- 
ner above described. 
hand, after fatigue, or after medicine, 
or during a cold, good broth is as whole- 
some as it is refreshing. A cold that is 
not inflammatory increases the power 
of digestion. Fish, as it consists of 
many different kinds, presents every 
degree of digestibility. The most di- 
gestible is whiting boiled; broiled it is 
‘less‘’so; (fried still less.) Haddock 
next, plain boiled, or broiled. Cod is 
richer and heavier, as are soles and. tur- | 
Eels, when stewed, are, notwith- 
standing their richness, digestible. ‘The 
patients in hospitals, when convalescent 
and indulged with the choice of food, 
.commonly ask for and ‘digest this dish, 
rhaps, the most digestible 


I have made many likenesses of hus- 


The most diges- 
fied with each other’s busts. Their 


progress of my work to the end, while 
adult’ animals. 


“You can do no more to it; it 18 as 
like as it can be,” &c. But husbands 
and wives have said: ‘No, it is not 


In health and 


On the other 


is it that parents rarely discover the 


to themselves, and to one another?” 


is lengthene 


_ “QOjl is generally indigestible. 
Beaumont found that meats containing 
any quantity of oil, commonly:caused a 
flow of bile into the stomach. He was 
unable to. satisfy himself whether the 
mixture of the bile with the gastric juice 
is salutary, and for the purpose of pro- 
moting the digestion of refractory food, 
or a mischievous result of the disturb- 
ance of the stomach, produced by the 
ence of less digestible aliment. 
owever this may be, persons, of the 
j-bilious temperament are generally un- 
rable to digest oily meats, such as pork, 
‘and “goose, and duck. But ‘there is 
“something in these meats, besides their 
fat,,.that-renders ‘them unwholesome. 
The nrischief. arising from the oily na- 


presented faithfully, and the wife and 3 


probably ancient. 


the general outlines; the relative stands | 
|} too near for this, he sees on 


ly the de- . 


the eurd digested like albumen. Fresh’ 7 


milk is rich from the oil conteiaie in ite 


cream ; it 1s on this account estible 


to many. It loses part of itd ‘richness 


by boiling; and then, or mixed. with. 
lime-water, can be digested. by those 
in whom it else produces heart-burn.’ 
Cheese eaten with bread alone, as a 
meal,. is digestible,.but not easily so; in 
conjunction with other viands, it is, per- 
haps, more wholesome toasted.”’ 


ys & 


Early Musical Education in Ger- 


In visiting the school at Schwalbach, 
the first room-we came to was that of 
the, girla, who were: all learning astro- 


nomy. A strange preparation, thought 
I, for the after-life of a Nassau female. 


Who would think that the walking 
masses, half grass, half woman, one 
meets every day in the fields and lanes, 
would be able to tell whether the earth 
moved round the sun, or the sun round 
the earth, or if the moon were any big- 


ger round than their own reaping-hooks? 


e asked the master to allow us to hear 


them sing. Great was the delight of | 


the little madchens when this request 
was made known: there was a univer- 
sal brightening of faces and shuffling, 
of leaves; the teacher took down an 
old violin from a peg where it hung, 
and accompanied their sweet voices in 


a pretty simple air, which they sung in 


parts, and from the notes. 
The next room was full of little boys 


between six and eight years of age. 


They sang a hymn for us, the simple 


| words. of which.were very touching, As 


I stood bebind one. dear little fellow, 
‘hardly higher than the: table,” I 
understood how it was that the Ger- 
mans were a nation of musicians, and 
that, in listening to the rude songs of 
the peasants at their work, the ear is 
never shocked by the drawling, un- 
taught style of the same class of people 
in our country. From the time they 
are able to lisp, they are made to sin 
by note. My little friend in the onal 
blouse, and all the other children, had 
the music, as well as the words they 
were singing, in their hands, written 
on sheets of paper; they followed the 
time as correctly as possible, marking 
with their little fingers on the page the 
crotchets, quavers, rests, &c. 
At Leipsic, the most un-English trait 
I gathered during my speculations at 
the window this evening, was a group 
of little boys playing in the grass-plot 
outside. They were all poor, and a few 
stockingless, and were engaged in some 
uproarious game, when in the middle of 
it, the little urchins burst into the most 
harmonious melody, each taking his 
part, soprano, tenor, bass, &c.; with 
exquisite correctness. I saw them jump 
up, and linking each other’s arms in 
true school-boy fashion, sally down the 
street, vociferating their song in such 


time and tune, that, but for my initia- 


tion into the mystery at the Schwal- 
bach school, I should have stared at 
them as so many little wonders. What 
a delightful system is this music! ‘As 


early and as indispensable a branch of 


education as the A B C.—WNSouvenire 
of a Summer in Germany. 


Climate and Costumes of Tibet. 


_ The whole of this country, though 
so near the tropic, is the coldest and 
bleakest inhabited by a civilized people 
on the surface of the earth, if we ex- 
cept Siberia. Forests of cedar, holly, 
and other Himalayan trees, are met 


with in the valleys of the extreme east, | ..4 when the soot rises to the surface skim 


bordering upon China. Lhassa is sur- 
rounded with trees of considerable size; 
and afew straggling willows or pop- 
lars, artfully pollarded for the multipli- 
cation of their staves, are found by the 
watercourses of Ladakh and Tibet Pro- 
per; but the vast extent of the table- 
land is bare and desolate, and as devoid 
of trees as Shetland. The ancient 
Hindoos are said to have esteemed it 


as a vault over hell. The only shrubs 
-that dot the waste are the Tartaric 


furze, or the wizened wormwood, with 
its white parched stalks, or perchance, 
in more favoured spots, a few stunted 
rose-bushes. Though the winter is long 
and severe, snow is not frequent in the 
valleys. The air is of a purity and 
brilliance which dazzles and fatigues 
the eye, and its excessive dryness pro- 
duces effects analogous to those of the 


scorching May winds in the torrid 


plains of Hindostan ; 
| “The parching air | 
Burns frore, and cold performs the effect of fire;” 


vegetation is dried to brittleness, and 


leaves may be rubbed between the fin- 
gers into dust. Mahogany chests, and 
furniture belonging to Turner’s party, 


which had stood the climate of Bengal 


for years, warped and split under the 
cold dry winds of Tibet. Wood seems 
subject to no other cause of injury from 
time. 

Dark woollen cloth is the standard 
material of dress, formed into a wide 
frock, trousers, and leggings, the last 
replaced in the wealthy by boots of 
Russia, or other costly leather. Over 
all is worn a Capacious mantle of cloth, 
sometimes lined with fur. From a red 
girdle depend various purses, contain- 
ing the wooden teacup inseparable from 
a Tibetan, flint and steel, and other 
odds and ends. Gay broad-brimmed 
hats are in vogue at Lhassa, but are 
rarer in the west.. The women dress 
much like the men, and plait the hair 


‘jm marrow tresses hanging~ on the 
| shoulders. On the top of the head the 


Ladakh women wear a flat lappét of 
cloth or leather, descending. in a. peak 
behind, stuck over with beads of tur- 
quoise, amber, and cornelian; and the 
back hair is gathered in a queue, which 

‘4 by tassels of coloured 
worsted intermixed with shells, bells, 


} and coins, until it nearly touches the 
round. Though not veiled, like the | 


oslem women, with muslin or calico, 
their charms are subjected: to a much 
more efficacious disguise. Before leav- 
ing home, every respectable woman at 


Lhassa plasters her face with a black 


sticky varnish like raspberry jam, which 
ives her an aspect scarcely human. 
[he practice is said at Lhassa ‘to have 


|.been introduced some centuries ago, in 


order to check the immorality which 
was then rampant in the city. But it 
appears to be widely diffused, and is 

ubruquis refers to 
something like it in the thirteenth cen- 
tury: Grueber and Dorville, who tra- 
velled through Tibet and Nepaul in 
1661; say, “The women of these king- 


doms are so hideous that they are more 
like’ demons than human oreatures; 
for through some superstition, instead 


of water they always use a stinking oil 


to: wash. with; and with this they. are | 


TAVEL PRES BY LAN} 


| sppears' to think is adopted as a cos- 
metic—Huc's 


Nationa, Convention. 
—A “National »Agricultural Convention” 
assembled'at Washington on the morning 
of the 24th ult. Among its members were 
many practical farmers, A ‘National Agri- 
cultural Saciety” has, been formed, the an- 
nual meetings of which are to be held in 
Washington City on the first Wednesday of 
February in each year. The constitution 
requires members to pay ‘an annual sub- 
scription of $2, and makes the life member- 
ship fee $25, ‘A report was also submitted, 
in favour of ‘the establishment of a Depart- 
ment of Agriculture by the General Gov- 
ernment. Something of the kind has long 
beer needed. The subject has been agita- 
ted for years, and scarcely a dissenting 
voice has been uttered. ‘This is eminently 
an agricultural country, and it is every day 


becoming more so. A very large portion | : 


of the population consists of farmers,. and 
there are millions of ‘untilled aeres of land 
in'the far West, that invite the industry of 
the husbandman. 


| Economy at Mmsummer.— 


From almost every kitchen there is a large 
amount of slops, soap suds, and other waste 
liquids thrown away, disfiguring by a fetid 
puddle some half concealed spot of the 
kitchen yard, Irrigation simply in itself is 
highly beneficial to most garden plants; but 
the benefit is increased by the fertilizing mat- 
ter often contained in waste water. On light 
or gravelly soils, for example, a free supply 
of water doubles the growth of the rasp- 
berry, and greatly improves the size and 
flavour of the fruit; and strawberries, as 
the fruit approaches maturity, are almost 
incredibly benefited. A cultivator in one 
of our villages, applied water freely to his 
vegetables during the last summer. “In 
ten days,” he says, “early potatoes grew 
two-thirds in size.”’” He had never obtained 
good potatoes before; other crops were 
greatly benefited. In applying water to 
fruit trees, it will be of little use'to pour it 
on the narrow spot just at the foot of the 
trunk, where but few of the young roots 
can receive it; but it must be dashed on 
ee as far as the circle of roots ex- 
tends. 


Facts asouT Mirx.—Cream cannot rise 
through a great depth of milk. If milk is 
therefore desired to retain its cream for a 
time, it should be put into a deep narrow 
dish; and if it be desired to free it most 
completely of cream, it should be poured 
into a broad flat dish, not much exceeding 
an inch in depth. The evolution of cream 
is facilitated by a rise, and retarded by a 
depression of temperature. At the usual 
temperature of the dairy, 50 degrees Fah- 
renheit, all the cream will probably rise in 
twenty-six hours; but at 76 degrees, it will 
probably all rise in less than half that time ; 
and when milk is kept near the freezing 
point, the cream will rise very slowly, be- 
cause it becomes partially solidified. In 
wet and cold weather the milk is less rich 
than in dry and warm; and on that account 
more cheese is obtained in cold than in 


warm, though not in thundery weather. 


The season has its effects—the milk in the 
spring is supposed to be best for calves; in 
summer it is best suited for cheese, and in 
autumn the butter keeping better than that 
of summer. Cows less frequently milked 
than others give richer milk, and conse- 
quently much better. The morning’s milk 
is richer than the evening’s. ‘The last}drawn 
milk of each milking, at all times and sea- 
sons, is richer than the first drawn, which 
is the poorest. 


Rose Insects.—The following remedy 
will be found a most effectual one:—'To 
three gallons of water add one peck of soot 
and one quart of unslacked lime. Stir it 
well; let it stand for twenty-four hours, 


it off. Use a syringe for applying it. 
CuLtivaTIon oF Fiax.—If practical proof 
were wanting of the pecuniary advantage 
resulting from scientific investigation, the 
recent invention of flax-cotton would be a 
case in point. A description of the pecu- 


liarities of the flax-cotton and the mode of 


iis preparation has been published in the 


Cultivator. Extensive preparations are | 


being made for the manufacture of linen 
from the improved article, and the attention 
of farmers is invited to the profit of culti- 


vating flax. A pamphlet, together with a | 


sample of the prepared flax, may be had 
from Mr. A. Cameron of New York. 
‘The flax is white and soft as cotton, while 
it seems to retain the firm and delicate fibre 
peculiar to itself. 


To mMaKE Preserves KeeEPp.—The secret 


of preserving them from change is to ex- | 


clude the air. The easiest way to do this is, 


to brush over a sheet of paper with the | 
in candy. 
it down around the edges while moist, and | 


white of an egg, and cover the jar, pressing 


it will cement perfectly tight. It is cheaper, 
neater, and better than sealing up the mouth 
of the jar with wax, or covering it with a 
bladder. 


PoTaTOES AND TomaToEs.—lIt is not so 
generally known as it deserves to be, that 


the tomato, when grown among corn, is far 
‘superior in flavour to those produced in the 


common way. ‘They must, of course, have 


a fair chance of room to grow, and not be |} 
_too much crowded by the corn. Those 


who can appreciate the good qualities of this 
vegetable when in perfection, will find this 
mode of growing them to secure all they 
can ask; at least such is my experience. 
It has been maintained by some respectable 
experimenters, that potatoes planted among 
corn are not so liable to rot; and this opin- 
ion has been confirmed by a sufficient num- 


ber of trials to render it worthy of attention. 


Hints To Farmers,—Whoever will ap- 
ply an ointment made of gunpowder, brim- 
stone, and common grease, behind the necks 
of their lambs, will be sure of having them 
preserved from all kinds of vermin. ‘The 


| quantity necessary to be made use of is so 


small that a sixpenny worth is sufficient to 
dress upwards of two hundred lambs. The 
better animals can be fed, and the more 
comfortable they can be kept, the more pro- 
fitable they are, and all farmers work for 
profit. What ought to be done to-day, do 
it, for to-morrow it may rain or snow. A 
horse may be cured of founder in half an 
hour by rubbing his leg from the fetlock 
joint to the hoof with water, heated as hot 
as the hand will..bear, and a little melted 
lard. It has been tried with success. 


New Process or Maxine Butrer.— 
Mr. James Stubbs of Cuttyhunk Island, in- 
forms us of a new and simple process of 
making butter from the cream, which prom- 
ises to supersede the labour of the churn, 
at least during the warm season. At his 
dairy recently, a quantity of cream that had 
obstinately refused to become butter under 
any reasonable or unreasonable amount of 
‘‘agitation” in the usual mode, was at 
length emptied into a clean “salt-bag” of 
coarse linen, and deposited in the ground at 
a depth of about twelve inches below the 


surface, to cool. On the following morning 


it was found that the butter-milk had entire- 


ly separated and disappeared, and the but- 
ter remained in the bag perfectly nice and 
sweet. He has since frequently manufac- | 


tured butter by this method, with invariable 


' success, in from six to twelve hours. Asan 


effectual preventive of any earthly taste be- 
coming imparted to the butter, Mr. Stubbs 
suggests that the bag containing the cream 


be-placed in another bag, or cloth, of the / delivered to any part of the city. 


same material, . ‘The, valug,of the digeoyery, 
may be.easily Bedford Mer-.| 
CHILDREN'S COLUMN. 


WHAT THE PINE TREES’ SAID. 


? 


It was a bitter cold merning} the: sun 


| shone brightly, but ‘the wind blew a chill- 


ing blast over the new-lallen snow. .“ Come, 
little boys,’’ said mamma; “ you must go 
to Uncle Howard’s for the milk.” “OQ, it 
is so cold!” exclaimed Herbert. “So very 
cold !” echoed Arthur. 


“ Never mind the cold,” answered. mame, 


ma; “wrap yourselves up welland walk 
fast,and you.will soon feel warm.” . 

- Still the little boys lingered ; the coats 
and tippets—the warm scarlet tippets their 


} aunts had knit—were on, and their mittens. 


in their hands; but still they lingered. 


Run along, little boys,” again said mam- 


ma; “go and hear what the pine trees 
_ Arthur looked up: “I never heard them 
say any thing; what will they say, mam- 
“They almost always say something to 
me,” answered mamma. | “ The other day, 
when I was coming home from Uncle How- 
ard’s, they said, ‘Hurry home fast; little 
Bessie wants to- see you; -so'do the little 
boys.” And one very bright morning I 
heard them say, ‘ How pleasant it is! how 
good God is! be cheerful, be happy!’ ” 
Herbert and Arthur listened with interest, 
“Come,” said Arthur, “I should like to 
know what they will say to us.” sé 

They hurried out; and little Bessie 
watched them through the gate and up 
the. hill, as long as she could see their red 
tippets. Soon they came to the pine-grove. 

~ “1 don’t hear any thing,” said’ Herbert. 
The wind blew through the branches with 
a murmuring sound, “I hear something,” 
replied Arthur; “but it is only, ‘How 
cold it is! how cold it is! Run along, or 
you will freeze.” 

On they went; the wind was piercing 
cold; their fingers ached. Arthur was 
ready to cry; and, indeed, when they 
reached their aunt’s warm breakfast-room, 
the tears were beginning to start. But 
Aunt Louisa was very kind; she warmed 
their fingers, gave them a bf&cuit to eat, 
and, better than all, spoke kind, comforting 
words to them. Then, with their pail of 
milk, and a cake for Bessie, the littlé boys 
started for home. The wind was now be- 
hind them, the sun had grown warmer, 
and their hearts were full of pleasant 
thoughts. They forgot the pine trees till 
they were nearly opposite them. Then 
they listened, and the trees seemed to say, 
“Happy little boys! how kind every body 
is! Try to be good.” : 

They were soon at home, and with bright 
faces sat down to warm their feet, and re- 
count what they had seen and heard. 

“And what did the pine trees say?” 
asked mamma. 

“O! they didn’t really talk,” replied 


Arthur; “but it seemed as if they were 


almost crying when we went, and they 
were as merry as birds when we came 
home.” 
“Ah! you have found out the secret,” 
said mamma. “The pine trees seem to 
say just what is in our own hearts. They 
sighed and complained when you were 
going, feeling cold and sad; but, when 
you came home bright and happy, the 


wind through the branches spoke of sun- 


shine and happiness, Try to keep the 


kind, loving thoughts in your hearts, little 


boys; then the pine trees will always echo 
back gratitude and love.” —Child’s Friend. 


THE CHILD’S COMFORT. 
Gop is my friend; I need not fear, 
For he is good and always near; 
And he will keep me by hia power 
From day to day, from hour to hour. 
I am a sinner, but J know— 
For God’s own Word has told me so— 
That Jesus Christ came down from Heaven, 
To die thut I may be forgiven. 
One thing there is that I must dread, 
And that is Srx ; for Gop has said, 
_ That those whom he protects from ill 
Must love his way, and do his will. 


IT IS ONLY A CENT. 
Now, my little lad, don’t spend that cent 


“Why, didn’t my father give it to me?” 
Certainly he did, but that is no reason 


: why you should spend it. If you run 


over to the candy store, and buy a roll, in 
five minutes you will be no better off for 


having the money ; now save your money 


(and your health) and put it in a box, 


_. “But it is only a cent!” 


A hundred of them will make a dollar, 
and if you never save the cents, you never 
will be worth a dollar. 

“But papa gave me this to enjoy it. I 
do not want to lay it up.’’: 

Well, I will tell you how to enjoy it. 


Not by throwing it away for unwholesome | 


sweetmeats; but keep it until you have 


six, and then go to the baker’s and buy a 


nice loaf of bread— 

_“ Why, what do I want of bread? Mo- 
ther gives me all I need.” 

_ Stop a moment, and I will tell you. A 


| poor old widow lady lives down the alley 


below your house, and all that she has to 
live upon is what kind neighbours bring 

_ “0, know who you mean. Old widow 


Brown. Mother has sent me there a great 


many times.” 
- Well, do you ask your mother to put a 
white napkin round ityand then carry it 


' down. to her house and say—* Here, Mrs. 
- Brown, is a present from a little boy. Will 
please accept it?’” 


Well, do it! I know just what 
she will say. She will cry, and then put 
her hands upon my head and say, ‘God 
bless you, my little boy!’ And then [ 


Shall feel so happy! I wish I had the 


money now. But I won’t spend a cent 
until I get it.” 

Then you will, indeed, enjoy your mo- 
ney. 
“Tt is more blessed,” Jesus says, “ to 


give than to. receive.”’ 


= R. WEBB—Grocer and Tea-Dealer, 91 
South Eighth street, below Walnut, Phil 
—Has now on hand an excellent assortment of 


fresh imported Black and Green Teas, Sugars, Cot- . 


fees, Fruits, Spices, &c., of the finest qualities, 
which he will sell in the original packages, or at 


retail, on the most reasonable. terms. so, Extra | 


Rochester Flour, in barrels, half-barrels, and 


x Goods carefully ed for the country, or 


found in the one now offered to the public. 


THE PRINCETON PULPIT—Contatning Orig 


Archibgld Alexander, | Hey, Sqnfuel Mil- 
ler, D. Dy , D.Ds, “Rev. 
Charl D., Rey. D., 


Rev. James. W. Alexander, D.D., Rev. Albert 
Ded; Rev. M. Hope, 


whith be regirded as happiest 
ork Observer.) 

Moat, of these discourses bave a finished aceu- 
racy and. beauty of expression, and a directness of 


that pulpit oratory has beea very successfully culti-, 
‘athe od by. the Princeton divines, Indeed, we. think 
faw. volumes and serm would surpass them in 
brilliancy or power.—Boston Traveller. . 
, The Princeton School ig manly in its tone, and 
throws no dust in people’s eyes to mystify.its mean-. 
Inguirer—a Unitarian paper. 
meters of sermonizing, emanating from 

ose who have spent many years in i j 
It is bequtiful io form, rich in material, and be- 
nevolent in its object, The collection ie an excel- 
lent one, and should be extensively purchased.— 
Philadelphia Presbyterian. 

S SCRIBNER, Publisher, 

june 19—. 145 Nassau street, New York. 


STREET FEMALE SEMINARY.—. 
525 Chestnut street, Philadelphia.—Manry 
Harriette A. Dittaye, Associate Princi- 
pals.—The next academic year will commence on 
Wednesday, the Ist day of September next. While itis. 
the primary design of this Iaatitution to secure. te 
its pupils a thorough education in all the varied de- 
partments of Literatare and Science, much atfen- 
tion is paid = 
Crayon, together with the Languages, especially the 
In word, a fe to 
unite solidity with polish thrqughout the intellectuab 
structures, No effort is spared to make its boarding 
department attractive and home-like, 
eferences.—Rev. H. A. Boatdman, D.D., Phila- 
delphia; Rev. C. Wadsworth, de.; Mrs. Emma 
lard, Troy, New York; Mrs, Joho H. Willard, do.; 
Stephen W. Taylor, LED. Hamilton, New York ; 
Rev. R. Fuller, D. D.,’ Baltimore, Maryland; T. 
Fuller, M.D., Beaufort, South Carolina; Hon. R. W. 
Barnwell, da.; Howard Malcom, D.D,, Lewisburg, 
Pennsylvania; Rev. A. D. Gillette, 
Rev. G: Kempton, do.; Rev. T. Rambaut, Savan- 
nah, Georgia; Rev. E. Lathrop, New. York city} 
Benjamin Dayton, Esq., St. Louis, Missouri ; Hon, 
D. A. Turner, Warrenton, North Carolina; R. A. 
Ezell, Esq., do.; Rev. R. Babcock, D. D., Phila- 
delphia. 10—Sm_. 


NEW BOOKS—By the author of **Sunn 

Side.°—Just by the AMERICA 
SUND SCHOOL UNION, No. 146 Chestaut 
street, Philadelphia. 


Little Kitty Brown and her Bible Verses, 94 pp., 
18mo, with engravings, in muslin 20 cts. ‘¢ This is 
a gem of a little book, by the author of ‘ Sunny 
Side,’ while it is simple and amusing enough for a 
child of four yeara; it contains many good hints to 
persons of riper years.”? 

Kitty Brown and her City Cousin, 136 pp., 18mo, 
with four fine engravings, in muslin 24 cts, 

For sale at the Branch iy Poe a 147 Nas- 
sau street, New York; No. 9 Cornhill, Boston. 

jane 12——3t 


FEMALE TEACHERS—Wantep—A Lady 
of several years experience as a Teacher, un- 
married, a member of the Presbyterian Church, and 
highly qualified to instruct in the English and 
Mathematical Branches, A salary of $450 and 
Board, will be given. Services required last of 
September. Satisfactory testimonials must be for- 
warded with application. Address, 

PRINCIPAL OF MARION FEMALE SEMI- 
NARY, Marion, Perry county, Alabama. 

june 26—6t* 


OODWORTH’S YOUTH’S CABINET.—Juty 
1—New Series—Vou. 2.——-Begins a 

New Volume with the issue of the July Number. 
There are now two volumes in a year, of nearly 300 
pages each, commencing in January and July. Each 
number contains 48 pages, profusely and elegantly 
embellished. It is a Cabinet, as its name importa, 
presenting the richest and rarest literary attractions 
for the young—ever readable, entertaining, instruc- 
tive, free from all trash, and conducted with the 
utmost care. The particular topics of the articles 
contained in it, as well as the mode of treating 
those topics, are too numerous and varied to be 
specially named. Ancient and Modern History, 
Biography of Distinguished Individuals, the Arte 
and Sciences, Natural History of Animals, Wonders 
of Animal Instinct and Contrivance, Accounts of 
Travellers all over the Globe, Descriptions of Curi- 
ous and Wonderful Places, Familiar Dialogues, 
Popular Anecdotes, Wonders of the Vegetable Cre- 
ation, Moral Tales, Poetry, Music, Enigmas, Rid- 
dies, Charades, Instructive Puzzies, Scripture Iijus- 
trations—all have a place in the various alcoves of 
the Cabinet. . 
Francis C. Woopworts, the editor, is now 
travelling in Europe, and will -regularly contribute 
to the pages of the Magazine during his absence. 

TEeRMs—$} a year; $3 for 4 copies; $5 for 7 
copies, and an extra copy to the one who forms aclub 
of 7. Money and postoffice stamps may be sent by 
mail at our risk. Specimen numbers sent gratis. 
July begins a new volume.” é 

AGENTS WANTED, 
To obtain subscribers, and to sell the Bound vol- 
umes of the Old Series—to whom liberal induce- 
ments will be offered. Students, clergymen with- 
out charge, &c., dnd others, will find thie agency a 
useful and pleasant employment. 
D. AUSTIN WOODWORTH, Publisher, 
june 19—4t 118 Nassau street, New York. 


ENRY’S COMMENTARY. —Six 

For $10.—Recommended by the~ Clergy of 

all Protestant Denominations.— Barrington & 

-HasweE tu, No. 27 North Sixth street, Philadelphia, 
have just published a new edition of Henry’s Bx ) 

sition of the Old and New Testaments, with a Me. 

moir of the Author, and a Preface, by the late Rev. A. 

Alexander, D.D. The stereotype plates have been 

corrected, and many of the typographical errors, 

which appeared in the previous editions, will not be 


ap 24—tf 


ATH SPRINGS, BRISTOL, PENNSYLVANIA. 

—CIRCULAR.—The distinguished Chemist, 

Dr. F. A. Gentn, has carefully analyzed the waters 

of Bath Springs, Bristol, Pennsylvania, and commu- 

nicated to the proprietor the following statement as 
the result of his labours: 

Dear Sir—I have completed the examination of 


.the Mineral Water, collected at your. delightful 


place near Bristol, Pennsylvania, and beg leave to 
furnish you with the details of a most careful analy- 
sis, and with some remarks in regard to its import- 


- ance for medical use. 


The water was taken from the strongest aix 


springs, which differ only in the quantity of their 


constituents. ‘The temperature of the spring was 
51.8 F. [that of the bath-house, when the water was 
collected, 69.8 F.) the specific gravity of the water 
at 60 F. 1,00506. 
The water.is perfectly clear, and has a feeble and 
agreeable taste of iron. On exposure to the air, a 
ete of its carbonic acid escapes, it becomes tur- 
id, and a brownish precipitate falls down: ‘Its 
constituents have been found by qualitative analysis 
to be—Oxyd of iron, oxyd of manganese, trace of 
alumina, magnesia, lime, soda, potash, trace of 
ammonia, silicic acid, phosphoric acid, ‘sulphuric 
acid, carbonic acid, chlorine, trace of hydrogsul- 
phuric acid, and organic substances, as crenic acid, 
&c. The water was also examined for iodine, bro- 
mine, fluorine, strontia, baryta, lithia, none of 


shows that one pound (1700 grains) of water con- 

tains the above constituents in the following quan- 

tities, viz: 
Phosphate of Iron, _« 0,1451 grains. 
Bicarbonate of Iron, . 
Bicarbonate of Manganese,.. . 0.0048 ‘*¢ 
Bicarbonate of Magnesia, . 0.0450 
Bicarbonate of Lime, . . 0.1003 
Bicarbonate of Soda, ° - 001386 
Bicarbonate of Potash, . - .0,0315. 


Bicarbonate of Ammonia, . trace. 
Chiorid of Sodium, . 
Sulphate of Lime, ° OO117 
Alumina, ° trace, 
Silicic Acid, 0.0793 


Hydrosu!phuric Acid, trace. 
_ Organic substances (crenic acid, &c.) 0.0845 
Free Carbonic Acid, 0.3091 


1.1498 

The constituents of this water, which are of great 
value as medicines, are Iron, Phosphoric Acid, 
Carbonic Acid, besides Potash, Soda, and Lime. 
The iron is important botit as an astringent and 
tonic; as astringent, especially in passive Hemorr- 
hage, Collixuative Sweats, Diabetes, Chronic Mu- 
cous Catarrh, Leucorrhea; and as a tonic it is uged 
with the greatest advantage in dyspeptic affections, 
Anemia Chlorosis, for it is absolutely necessary to 
form the blood corpuscles, of in other words, it is a 
main constituent of blood. 

A part of the iron is combined with phosphorie 
acid, which still further enhances the value of this 
mineral water; as phosphoric acid enters largely 
into the composition of the osseous system. From 
the fact of this water containing both phosphoric 
acid and lime, it may also be used adv eously 


| in diseases when a great loss of phosphate of lime 


is experienced by secretion, as, for example, ia 
Phthisie, Scrofula, &c. 

Besides, the water contains a quantity of car- 
bonic acid, more than sufficient to hold in solution 
the salts of iron, lime, and magnesia, thus redder- 
ing them more easy of assimilation by the organ- 
ism. 

The celebrated chalybeate springs of Germany, 
namely, of Spa and'Pyrmont, show from the analy- 
sis of Struve a great similarity with this water, in 
regard to the proportions of iron salts; that of S 
containing 0.3751 grs., Pyrmont, 0.4901 grs., whilst 
this contains 0.4192 grs. 


important diseases, in which benefit might be de- 
rived by the use of this water, and am confident 


hood of Philadelphia would, if used as frequently 
as such a spring deserves, improve the health of 
almost every visitor. , 
I remain yours, very respectfully, #57 
Dra. F.. A, GENTH, 
No. 107 Walnut street, Philadelphia. 


ception of Boarders, who,‘ fi iculars 
ISAAC A. HESTER, Proprietor 

Bristol, Pa., May, 1862. 


carriage will be in readiness at the arrival of the 


morning and afternoon boats, to convey persons | 
bags. | to the Baths. There are Presbyterian, Methodist, 


ap2l—tf of the Springs. 


Baptist, and Episcopal Churches within half a mile 
june 19—5t* 


D D.D, 

‘oreyt 

vol. can be made hy 


Applicants. wi letters, ‘and 


remark. which at once arrest attention, and show. | 


P 


ACHER Hicn 
7 |) he Titsthes of thie! 


‘desirous te secure the garvices of gentiaman ta 
the | branches: tenelly | 


schoola af tate and 
by the first of satisfhotory engagement: 


J 
ite 


itt 


SHU ELLS |-~Church, Factory, Steamboat 
Bells constantly on hand, and’ 
Peals or Chimes of Bells, (of ‘any umbér,) cast’ ta! 
order. Improved cast4tron Yokes, with mdvedble 
arms, are attached to these Bells, sp that they may; 
be adjusted to ring eqaily and properly, and Springs 
also, which ent the clapper froin resting on the’ 
complete, (i ng 6, #rame, 

n experience o s business by 
their late: father, enabled him to atcertain the: 
form for Bells, the combination of metalay and ‘der, 

e of heat requisite for securing in shes thagren t 
aolidity, strength, and most melodious tones; which. 
improvements, together with hie very extensive 
sortment of patterna, are now held by the 
berms -who have grown up in the business, and who 
will use every endeavour to sustain the reputation 
which the establishment has héretofore 
both in this and foreign countries; the Helle 
which have repeatedly received the higheat rewards 
of the New York State Agricultural Society and 
American Institute; and at which were compléted 
Chimes: and heavy Alarm Bells fot differdnt parts of 
the Union and Canada. des pth 

_ Mathe Instruments will still be m pres 
tured by the subscribers, of which ‘they wilt Nave 
hand aa assortment of Transit Inetra- 
ments, s, Suryeyor*’s Co (plain, 
ous, and improved,) rs Also Brass or Composition 
Castings of any size cast to ordér. 

All communications promptly attended to. 

mar 6—tf West Troy, Albany Co,, N. ¥. 


OICE GROCERIBS AND ‘TEAS. 
streets a ja, offers for sale Green an 
Black Tens, Res! Mocha, Old Java, Maracaibo, 
Lagtyra, and Rio Coffees, Boston Butter and Bran 
Cold Water Crackera, Rochester 
ade 


Pine Apple Cheese, Preserved 

White, Honey in the Comb, Cori Starch for Pud- 

dings Farina for Desserts, Pure Ground Spices, 
hi adelphia Syrup, French and Spanish Oliv 

Pickles, Ketchaps, Sauces, Olive Oil, Lemon, Gite 

swe sent to Rai ots or 

8 oats free of charge. | 

DAVED PEASE, 

South-west corner of Sixth and Arch streets, Philac 
--delphia., 


USCARORA ACADEMY.—The Tuscarora Aca- 
demy, six miles from the Perryville Depot of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, is now re-opened fer 
students, having been so enlarged as to give each 
student a private room. The Classes are so ar 
ranged that students can be received at any time. 
There were present at the laat Session over 100 
students. The whole expense, per annum, for 
Boarding, Tuition, Washing, an incidentals, ts 
$81. There are no extra charges whatsoever. For 
full informatipn and references address, (post-paid,) 
Rev. W. 8S. GARTHWAIT Princigele, 

Rev. GEO. W. THOMPSON, 
Academia Postoffice, Pensylvania. 
june 2—-3m* fie 


HE CHRISTIAN’S POCKET LIBRARY.—I. 
The Blood of the ross, By Rey. Horatiuse Bo- 
nar, author of “‘ Night of Weeping,” &c, 24mo. . 
Every professor of religion should read such & 
book as this, and try himself by its every page. 
‘Eo professors and non-professore we mast car 
dially recommend it.—Presbyterian. 
II. Looking to the Cross; or, the Right'Use of 
Marks and Evidences in ascertaining our S Atual 
State. By W.Cudworth. With Preface Notes 
by Rev. H, Bonar. 24mo, abieles 
Though small in bulk, this little volume contains 
more practical truth, and displays more true piety, 
than will be found in many of the more ponderous 
volumes of the present day.—Bechin Advertiser... . 
IN PRESS, 
III. The Gospel pointing to the Person of Christ. 
By Rev, Andrew A. Bonar. 
Published and for sale by 
WILLIAM 8. MARTIBN, 
No. 144 Chestnut street, first Bookstore above Sixth, 
june 26—3t street Philadelphia. 


NOTTINGHAM ACADEMY — Cerca. 
County, Manytanp—Rev. A..A. HODGE, 
Principal.—This long-established Classical School, 
formerly under the ¢harge of the late James Ma- 
graw, D.Di, and ‘Professor G. Burrowes of Lafay- 
ette College, is situated near Port Deposit and the 
Baltimore and Philadelphia Railroad as Porryuille- 
The Summer Session '‘cémmences on the ‘first “Tu 

day of May, and the Winter Session on the ‘fitét 


which could be detected. The quantitative analysis | 


I feel satisfied with having pointed out the more : 


that an establishment of that kind in the neighbour- » 


This BATHING PLACE is now open for the re- | 7°" 


N.B.—There are Plunge and Shower-Baths. A | __ 


Tuesday of November. 
Terms—For Tuition and, Boarding, $60 per Ses- 

sion of five months. 
References.—Rev.' Drs. Plumer and Backus of 

Baltimore, Rev. Dr. H, A, Boardman of Philadej- 
hia, and the members of the Faculties of Nassau 
all and Princeton Theological Seminary, New 


Address Principal, at Woodlawn, 


Maryland. | may 5—5m* 
ITUATION WANTED.—A.young Lady; a mem- 
ber of the Presbyterian Church, wishes,to, 
tain a situation as Teacher of Music, Vocal or Ip- 
strumental. She has no objections to go South. 
Address Rev. S. M. Gayley, Wilmington, Dela- 
_ Ware. may 22—8t 


UNITED STATES LIFE’ INSURANCE, 
7 ANNUITY, AND TRUST: COMPANY,-— 
Perrervat.—Casu 
$250 ,000.— Office south-east corner Third and Cheat. 
nut streets:—This Company, in one department, ' is- 
sue Policies upon the Muésal Principle, with the 
security of a Capital Stosk- _ This attractive combi- 
nation offers to Policy holders double the ordinary 
security, without disturbing their right to a full par- 
ticipation: in the distribution of profita each aad 
every year. The system of payments is Cash in 
advance, and can be made with reference to the 
convenience of parties opening policies with the 
Company. | | 
_. Also, the Deposit System, or new plan of Life In- 
surance. All payments made to the Company in 
thie department, in purchase of Insurances, are en- 
‘tirely optional as regards their amount, and the 
4ime at which they miay be made. A patty may pey 
jn as much, or ag little, (not less than $5,) and as 
often, or as seldom as he may find convenient, and 
‘there is no ‘obligation on him whatever to continue 
| hispayments. §&> Further, the whole sums paid ed 


are always at the command of the persen insur 
during his life time, and may be at any time wi 
drawn by him in whole or in part. So that, on the 
plan of this Company, there is, crdated at one aad 
the same time, an Insurance payable at. death, a 
fund available in sickness, and a provision for old 
age.—(See Company’s pamphlets.) 
In the Savine Funp Department, Money is re- | 
ceived patty. Also, Monpay Evenines on de- 
posit, in large or small sums, on which interest is 
allowed of FIVE PER CENT, 
DIRECTORS. 
Stephen B.Crawford, | Paul B. Goddard, 
Ambrose W. Thompson,} Lewrence Johnson, 


|. Benjamin W. Tingley, | George McHenry, 
| Jacob L. Florance, James Devereux, 
William M. Godwin, © John L. Linton. © 


STEPHEN R. Crawrorn, President. 
Amsrose W. THompson, Vice-President. 
_Cuar.es G. Imtay, Sec’y ar.d Treasurer. 
Actvary—Pliny Fisk. 
Paul B. Goddard, M.D., ‘Williav: Pepper, M.D. 
In attendance at the Office of the 4» apany, from 
1 to 2 P.M., daily. oct 25—tf* 


AYMOND COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE.—A 

| Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies, 
in the village of Carmel, Putnam county, New 
York, is fifty miles from New York, five from Cro- 
ton Falls, and of easy access. The school is in a 
splendid building, in a beautiful situation, over- 
looking the village of Carmel, The school is under 
strict Presbyterian influence, yet no interference 
with other dénominations is intended or allowed. 
Scholars will be under kind, Christian, parental 
government, which. will watch over their, health, 
morals, and attainments with faithful care.. Supe- 
rior advantages aré offered to those wishing ‘to 
attend to Music, Drawing and Pajating in a)! heir 


, branches. French and Spanish as apokens Latin, 


‘Greek, and Hebrew as classics, will be as tho- 


"roughly taught as at the best institutions in‘ the 


country. We intend this to be equal to the best. 


{. The literary department is under the direction of 


the Rev. R. G. Williams, assisted by three female 


| teachers, In the family of Mrs. Manwaring, the 


young ladies will find all the comforts and‘ kindness 
of a home. The Summer Session. commences on 
the first Thursday of May, but scholars can enter 
subsequently. | 

‘. Terms.—$95' per session of twenty-one weeks. 
_ Exrtras—Music, Piano, $20, use of instrument, $5; 


| Guitar, $10,; use. of instrument, $2.60; Freneb, 
rawing 


Spanish, Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, $10; 
and Painting, $10; Oil’ Painting, $16; day scholars 
from $10t0$20, june 2—6& 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT 


No. 144 Chestnut 8t above Sixth, Phi- 
WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN’& CO 
TERMS.—Three Dollars per annum, payable in 

six months, or Two Dollars and Fifty Cents if paid 

in advance. A liberal discount to Agents who may 


i 
} 


| become responsible. 


No subscription received fot a less tetin' than one 
. AH Subscribers, who do not givéexpress no- 
‘tice to the contvary, will be considered és wishing 
be sent to them accordingly. No paper discontinu 


| until all arrearages are pail, except at 


to be made in advance. — 


Fitters ober fell ail? of in bat bee |) “eaten cold. ey ate | might be taken for hateful hébgoblivs.” 
ony Yor! semblance is notalways.s/likeness, more estible.. is slightly curded ‘differ atid the same unguént 
in the stomach bythe gastric juice, and | Which the missionaries represent as in- 
Same publishers. 18mo, pp. | sphant. bat can he tended to render the women hidéously 
| unattractive, or at least.a modification 
3 they have known and loved; as well as for the in- : 
| FARM AND GARDEN. == MOREHBAD; |’ 
| 
a 
q Arrival of an East Se 
4 “im England. 
| 
_| and Half Barrels, Dutch Head, 8 an 
| 
4 
| 
| 
| 
4 
| 
4 
| 
| 4 Rates of of 10 bnes, 
a 7 | | ion, 75.cents; each repetition of do. 50 cents. For 
| 8 lines or less, first insertion, 50 cents; each repeti; 
a | _ ion of do. 38 cents. Payments for advertisements 
| 


